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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  GUNS  IN  ACTION. 

There  is  something  thrilling,  something  also 
impressively  sad,  in  being  within  sound  of  the  guns. 
I  heard  the  artillery  in  action  for  the  first  time  one 
afternoon  as,  on  a  vacated  battle  ground  a  few  miles 
from  the  opposing  armies  at  Soissons,  I  wandered 
amongst  the  graves  of  the  fallen.  From  a  point 
to  the  north-west,  where  a  line  of  blue  hills  fringed 
the  rolling  plain,  the  full-throated  voices  of  the  big 
field  pieces  reached  us  through  the  still  air.  It  was 
a  grey  day  in  January.  The  sky  was  cloud-laden. 
The  landscape  looked  mournful  and  deserted.  All 
the  circumstances  conspired  to  impress  on  us  the 
sad  realities  of  war. 

"  Ah  !  la  guerre,  la  guerre  !  C'est  terrible  !  "  was 
an  expression  I  heard  frequently  during  my  stay  in 
France,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  French  women, 
who  are  displaying  in  this  time  of  crisis  and  suffering 
a  magnificent  spirit  of  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice. 
In  France  one  sees  no  sign  of  a  bellicose  or  vaunting 
spirit.  The  struggle  comes  closer  to  the  French 
people  in  its  visible  consequences  than  to  us  in 
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Britain.  Practically  the  whole  of  their  eligible 
manhood  is  in  the  fighting  lines.  The  struggle  is 
taking  place  on  their  own  territory.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  civil  population  is  almost  within  ear- 
shot of  the  firing.  One  result  to  be  noted  is  the 
overshadowing  effect  on  their  minds  of  the  war's 
wastefulness.  The  war  is  a  calamity,  which  ultimate 
victory — of  which  they  entertain  no  doubt — will  only 
mitigate  to  a  partial  extent.  Another  effect  is  the 
sobering,  and  also  firming  and  strengthening,  influ- 
ence on  the  national  mind  and  attitude  exerted  by 
this  proximity  of  the  war.  The  French  people  do 
not  talk  much  of  the  struggle.  Their  demeanour  is 
one  of  silence  and  serenity.  But  they  are  as  quietly 
determined  to  see  the  thing  through  as  we  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

If  we,  in  these  islands,  take  our  pleasures  sadly,  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  we  approach  the 
stern  work  of  war  with  a  certain  amount  of  cheerful- 
ness— exhibited  by  no  one  in  larger  measure  than 
by  our  serving  soldiers.  On  the  part  of  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  British  temperament,  a  mis- 
taken impression  may  be  created.  There  may  be 
some  apparent  justification  for  the  remark,  often 
made,  that  we  in  this  country  "  do  not  know  there  is 
a  war  going  on." 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  American  journalist,  who 
was  in  France  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fighting, 
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and  afterwards  visited  this  country,  seeking  to  con- 
vey his  impressions  of  the  feeling  in  Britain  to  his 
American  readers,  narrates  a  personal  incident: — 
"  When  I  returned  to  London  after  the  battles  of  the 
Aisne  and  the  Marne  had  been  fought  I  met  at  the 
hotel  a  Yorkshire  farmer.  When  I  told  him  that 
143,000  men  had  fallen  on  one  battlefield  of  Franee, 
he  exclaimed  in  great  surprise,  6  Well,  bless  my 
heart,  if  this  thing  keeps  on  much  longer  it  will 
become  really  serious,  don't  you  know.'  " 

The  anecdote  no  doubt  is  a  characteristic  American 
exaggeration.  In  so  far  as  it  has  any  substratum  of 
truth,  the  attitude  suggested  is  not  due  to  any  in- 
difference. There  are  few  amongst  us  who  are  not 
eager  to  help  in  any  way  possible.  There  are  many 
in  this  country  also  to  whom  the  reality  of  war  has 
come  home  acutely.  But  it  is  difficult  for  others  to 
realise  at  a  distance,  without  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, what  the  struggle  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  Belgium  means  for  the  people  of  these  countries. 
In  France  practically  every  person  one  meets  has 
a  relative  wounded  or  killed.  Every  one,  without 
exception,  knows  something  of  the  economic  dis- 
turbance involved.  What  the  American  journalist 
hints  at  is  not  want  of  heart,  but  a  limitation  of  the 
imaginative  faculty. 

A  wonderful  stimulant  to  the  imagination  was 
afforded  by  these  guns  at  Soissons.    There  is  a  vast 
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difference  between  hearing  the  guns  firing,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  Forth — as  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
have  heard  them  almost  every  week  since  the  war 
commenced — and  hearing  the  reports  of  artillery 
at  the  Front.  In  the  one  case,  the  firing  is  probably 
only  a  matter  of  practice;  in  the  other,  every  shot, 
in  all  likelihood,  is  scattering  human  life.  A  mental 
picture  of  the  grim  contest  flashes  across  the  mind. 
Both  sides  in  the  struggle  are  engaged  with  stern 
determination  in  the  dreadful  business  of  killing, 
killing,  until  one  or  other  is  exhausted. 

This  narrative  of  personal  impressions,  incidents, 
and  talks,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  do  something  to 
help  those  at  home  to  realise  in  some  slight  degree 
the  conditions  of  war  as  they  appear  to  a  visitor  to 
the  actual  scene  of  hostilities. 

During  my  tour  in  France  I  mixed  with  the 
civilian  population  and  discussed  with  them  their 
views  and  hopes  in  regard  to  the  struggle  now  pro- 
ceeding. From  British  and  French  soldiers  returned 
from  the  Front  I  gathered  impressions  of  the  fighting 
lines.  Men  of  the  Ambulance  Service,  who  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  trenches 
and  the  hospital  bases,  have  indicated  something 
of  the  difficulties  and  the  romance  of  their  duties. 
I  was  permitted  to  visit  the  hospitals,  and  had 
opportunities  of  discussing  the  arrangements  for 
tending  the  wounded  with  members  of  the  staffs  of 
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the  French  Red  Cross  establishments.  Particularly 
instructive  and  stimulating  were  visits  to  towns  over 
which  the  tide  of  war  has  passed  and  receded. 
Chance  made  me  a  fellow-traveller  with  refugees 
from  a  bombarded  town,  in  whose  company  I  experi- 
enced the  warmth  and  interest  of  a  Parisian  crowd 
gathered  to  receive  the  fugitives.  I  heard  first-hand 
accounts  of  some  of  the  sternest  of  the  fighting  from 
eye-witnesses  newly  arrived  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. These  experiences  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  of  the  realities  of  the  war  that  is 
being  waged  across  the  Channel. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  France  is 
plunged  in  gloom.  Even  the  war  has  its  lighter 
aspects.  In  France  there  are  few  who,  on  occasion, 
are  not  ready  to  smile.  The  people  are  universally 
in  good  heart.  On  the  part  of  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  one  was  almost  in  danger  of  losing  all 
sense  of  the  tragic  side  of  the  war — such  an  abund- 
ance of  high  spirits,  almost  of  boisterousness, 
seemed  to  be  brought  by  the  young  men  of  our 
Expeditionary  Army  to  their  duties  on  the  Continent. 
Behind  this  buoyancy  of  spirit  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  clear  conscience  and  a  good  cause.  In  our  own 
country  some  centuries  ago  we  fought  our  battle  for 
the  individual's  liberty  of  conscienoe.  An  analogous 
struggle  on  a  gigantic  scale  is  now  proceeding.  A 
people  for  whom  liberty,  individual  freedom,  the 
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untrammelled  development  of  character  and  per- 
sonality, are  as  the  breath  of  life — as  they  must 
always  be  for  those  of  cultured  and  artistic  instincts 
— are  threatened  from  a  quarter  in  which  the  anti- 
thesis of  that  conception  of  society  has  gained  the 
ascendancy,  where  the  ideal  is  that  of  a  State  in 
which  the  individual  is  only  part  of  the  machine, 
in  which  personal  desires  and  aspirations  must  be 
completely  subservient  to  the  scheme  of  the  con- 
trolling mind.  When  one  realises  the  danger  with 
which  this  free  and  laughter-loving  land  is  con- 
fronted, one  cannot  resist  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
for  that  chance  of  fate  which  at  the  moment  points 
to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  a  sinister  and  aggressive 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  TEN  DAYS'  TERROR. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  small  country  town,  something 
like  Ilkley  or  Moffat  in  size,  planted  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile,  pastoral  district.  Streets  of 
white,  blue,  and  green  houses  straggling  in  various 
directions  form  quaint  angles  and  afford  unstudied 
picturesque  effects.  The  town  has  the  French  air 
of  lightness  and  grace.  It  reflects  the  French  tem- 
perament. Near  the  centre  is  the  site  of  an  old 
chateau,  overlooking  the  wide,  circular  depression 
which  has  been  channelled  out  through  the  ages  by 
the  town  rivulet.  The  high  walls  of  the  chateau 
grounds  are  pierced  at  one  point  by  a  wide,  window- 
like aperture,  protected  by  a  light  grill.  Thus,  any 
one  promenading  in  the  garden  may  see,  if  he 
chooses,  what  is  going  on  in  the  street  below — a 
characteristic  little  architectural  feature.  Around 
stretch  the  fertile  plains,  on  which  the  oxen  teams 
are  at  work  in  their  heavy,  lumbering  way.  In 
the  town  itself  life  goes  on  with  the  placid  content- 
ment of  the  French  provinces.  The  shopkeepers 
tend  their  quaint  places  of  business.    The  crafts- 
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men  ply  their  trades.  The  countrymen  come  in  to 
market.  Sociable  coteries  meet  in  the  evenings  in 
the  cafes  to  drink  their  glass  of  wine,  to  talk,  and 
to  play  their  simple  games. 

On  this  quiet  Valois  town  advances,  like  a  far- 
reaching  prairie  fire,  the  tide  of  war.  Those  of  the 
inhabitants  who  can  fly  before  it.  Many,  however, 
are  left  behind,  tearful  women  and  children,  old 
men  and  boys,  to  await  with  sinking  hearts  what 
may  befall. 

Early  one  morning  the  Prussian  patrols  reach  the 
outskirts.  Two  civilian  residents — Scottish  en- 
gineers, who,  pushed  on  by  the  restless  spirit  of 
adventure,  like  many  others  of  the  north  country, 
have  settled  in  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Crepy- 
en- Valois — fall  victims  to  German  thoroughness. 
They  are  surprised  outside  the  town,  and  shot  at 
once,  because  they  are  British.  There  is  some  brisk 
skirmishing  between  the  retreating  forces  and  the 
German  vanguard.  Soldiers  fall  on  either  side,  and 
are  left  on  the  fields  where  they  have  fallen.  The 
German  forces  sweep  on  like  an  avalanche,  passing 
through  the  town  unhindered  on  their  way  south. 
Thereafter  Crepy-en-Valois  is  in  the  grip  of  war. 

For  ten  days  a  German  force  holds  the  town.  The 
residents  keep  to  their  houses  or  move  out  in  fear 
and  trembling.  Every  home  is  ransacked  by  the 
invaders ;  but,  fortunately  for  Crepy,  the  "  fright- 
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fulness  "  theory  of  war  is  not  here  put  in  operation. 
There  are,  however,  reminders  of  the  Prussian 
methods.  A  tall  house  in  the  midst  of  the  town 
flares  up  in  the  night.  Why  had  it  been  burned? 
No  one  could  say.  Probably  it  was  a  German  hint 
to  the  inhabitants  to  be  careful. 

A  little  way  ahead  the  struggle  of  the  Marne  is 
in  progress,  and  while  it  hangs  in  the  balance 
invaders  and  invaded  anxiously  await  the  issue. 

Then  the  tide  of  war  turns.  The  German  Army 
begins  to  fall  back.  Once  more  the  troops  pass 
through  the  town  in  their  thousands,  and  on  beyond. 
By  the  chance  of  war  the  town  escapes  destruction — 
the  fighting,  as  the  ebbing  tide  recedes,  being  con- 
centrated some  four  miles  to  the  east. 

The  Prussian  rearguard  passes  to  the  north. 
Close  on  the  enemy's  heels  come  the  French  troops 
and  the  British  artillery.  The  guns  are  rushed  for- 
ward towards  Soissons,  over  the  beet  fields.  A  brief 
halt  is  made  in  the  town  by  the  British  soldiers — 
active,  fit-looking,  bronzed,  and  always  cheerful  and 
inspiring  confidence.  Only  those  who  have  talked 
with  them  and  heard  their  heartfelt  expressions  of 
thankfulness,  uttered  with  tear-filled  eyes,  can 
realise  the  sense  of  relief  which  those  khaki-clad 
British  Tommies  brought  to  the  townspeople. 

That  is  Crepy's  experience  of  the  war,  an  experi- 
ence happily  more  fortunate  than  that  of  many 
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another  French  town.  There  are  relics  of  the  ten 
days'  terror.  In  the  new  cemetery  are  parallel  rows 
of  soldiers'  graves,  each  marked  with  its  little  wooden 
cross.  On  the  plain  beyond  here  and  there  are 
dotted  the  graves  of  brave  soldiers,  French  and 
British,  buried  where  they  fell. 

When  I  visited  the  town  and  its  surroundings  I 
found  evidences  of  the  townspeople's  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  fallen,  displayed  in  their  simple, 
sincere  way.  The  graves  had  been  decorated.  Some 
bore  the  flags  of  the  Allies.  A  little  way  from  the 
highway  a  coloured  cloth  fluttered  over  a  mound  of 
red  earth.  There  was  the  usual  little  wooden  cross, 
with  the  British  and  French  flags  hanging  over  it. 
The  Union  Jack  testified  to  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
honour  to  the  dead,  and  was  at  the  same  time  an 
expression  of  French  aptness  and  simplicity  of  feel- 
ing. For  the  flag  had  been  ingeniously  constructed 
by  sewing  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  at  the  upper  corner 
of  a  pink  fabric  and  crossing  this  with  white  braid 
to  form  the  device  of  the  Union  Jack.  Along  the 
mound  flowers,  now  withered,  had  been  placed  in  a 
row.  The  cross  bore  the  inscription,  "  Ci  git  un 
brave  Anglais  mort  pour  sa  patrie  et  la  notre." 
Nothing  more.  It  was  not  the  only  nameless  grave. 
A  little  further  on  I  came  upon  another  wooden 
cross  of  more  elaborate  construction,  placed  there 
at  the  instance  of  the  85th  Territorial  Regiment  of 
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France,  the  small  cross  which  had  marked  the  place 
of  burial  originally  being  still  in  its  place.  It  was 
another  grave,  as  the  soldier  escort  put  it,  "  sans 
nom."  The  larger  cross  was  inscribed  with  the  date, 
1st  September,  1914,  and  the  words,  "  Ici  repose  un 
soldat  Anglais.  Ceux  qui  pieusement  sont  morts 
pour  la  patrie  ont  droit  qu'a  leur  cercueil  la  foule 
vienne  et  prie." 

The  lonely  burial  places  in  the  midst  of  the  brown, 
rolling  plain,  under  the  grey  January  sky,  had  an 
irresistible  pathos.  There  are  those  at  home  who 
mourn  for  the  dead  soldiers  and  do  not  know  where 
to  seek  their  graves.  But  no  inglorious  tomb  has 
been  found  for  them.  Their  story  will  remain  long 
after  the  crosses  and  the  tributes  have  disappeared 
— an  imperishable  memory  in  the  locality,  which  will 
continue  to  link  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Britain.  With  uncovered  heads  we  associated  our- 
selves with  the  homage  to  the  gallant  unknown ; 
and,  as  we  crossed  the  plain,  a  solemn  and  majestic 
knell  in  their  honour  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  the 
distant  guns  at  Soissons. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  BATTLEFIELD. 

In  the  track  of  war  one  is  able  to  realise  something 
of  what  it  means  to  those  engaged  in  the  fighting, 
and  to  the  peace-loving  people  whose  homesteads 
are  involved.  Access  to  the  battlefields  north  of 
Marne  is  not,  of  course,  easy  for  non-belligerents, 
so  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Before  I  could  make  my 
visit  to  the  Crepy  district — to  which  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Scottish  legal  friend — some  considerable 
preliminaries  had  to  be  negotiated.  We  reported 
ourselves  at  the  British  Consulate  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  advice  and  assistance.  The  Con- 
sulate promptly  fined  us  3  francs  20  centimes 
each,  in  the  name  of  a  permit,  not  to  leave 
Paris,  but  to  stay  there.  They  then  referred  us 
to  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who,  we  were  told, 
might  grant  us  the  necessary  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  not.  With  this  Delphic  assur- 
ance we  departed. 

The  Commissary  we  found  more  helpful.  First, 
however,  we  had  to  get  a  certificate  from  our  hotel. 
Armed  with  this,  we  returned  and  got  our  authority 
to  sojourn  in  Paris.    For  a  safe  conduct  to  some  point 
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on  the  old  battleground  we  had  to  return  next  day. 
We  then  were  interviewed  by  the  head  of  the  Staff, 
who,  like  all  other  French  officials,  seemed  anxious 
to  help  English  or  Scottish  visitors  within  the 
limits  of  his  power  and  discretion.  After  hearing  our 
story  he  gave  us  our  safe  conduct  to  Crepy-en-Valois. 

We  travelled  by  a  morning  train,  which  proceeded 
deliberately,  with  many  stops,  in  the  direction  of 
Soissons.  For  fellow-travellers  there  were  a  number 
of  women,  journeying  with  food  and  comforts  for 
relatives  with  the  forces  at  the  Front.  One  lady  had 
been  to  Paris  from  an  outlying  town,  and  was  loaded 
with  goods  she  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase 
by  soldiers  in  her  district. 

Long  before  we  reached  our  point  of  descent  signs 
of  the  campaign  were  visible — first  a  shelled  farm- 
house, and  soon  afterwards  a  series  of  water-logged, 
zig-zag  trenches.  Armed  guards,  with  their  long, 
thin  French  bayonets,  held  the  stations.  Sentries 
could  be  seen  posted  at  every  point  of  importance, 
guarding  the  bridges,  holding  highway  junctions, 
and  occupying  positions  in  the  woods.  The  broad, 
flat  landscape  gave  place  to  rougher  ground,  strewn 
with  masses  of  igneous  rock,  and  with  plentiful 
wooded  covering.  Long  stretches  of  arable  ground 
succeeded,  dotted  with  villages  and  farmhouses ;  and 
after  a  railway  journey  of  over  two  hours  we  arrived 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  area  of  conflict. 
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Most  of  our  fellow-travellers  got  down  at  Crepy. 
There  was  the  usual  slow  progress  out  of  the  station. 
The  town  was  under  martial  law.  Every  one  had 
to  show  a  "  safe  conduct."  An  officer,  supported 
by  soldiers  with  bayonets,  passed  the  travellers  one 
by  one.  I  tendered  my  "  safe  conduct,"  and  passed 
through,  the  French  officer  apparently  taking 
me  for  a  native.  My  legal  friend  was  not  so 
fortunate.  By  no  effort  of  imagination  could  any 
one  have  supposed  him  to  be  French.  I  had  to  turn 
back  on  finding  the  military  authorities  hesitating 
about  him.  We  had  thereupon  to  produce  our  pass- 
ports and  other  papers,  and  give  explanations  as  to 
why  we  had  come  and  what  we  were  going  to  do. 
Satisfied  with  our  explanations,  the  officer  passed  us 
through.  We  were  not  out  of  the  wood,  however. 
At  Paris,  where  I  had  seen  a  number  of  the  English 
war  correspondents  before  leaving,  I  had  been 
assured  that  the  result  of  our  visiting  Crepy,  with 
or  without  "  safe  conducts,"  would  be  a  month  in 
a  military  jail.  One  of  them,  anxious  to  reassure 
us,  optimistically  suggested  that  probably  we  would 
get  off  with  detention  at  the  railway  station,  and 
a  return  to  Paris  by  the  next  train.  We  had  got 
past  the  station,  but  we  were  fully  alive  to  the 
desirability  of  walking  warily  and  attracting  as 
little  attention  as  possible. 

To  this  end  we  immediately  entered  a  small  cafe 
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opposite  the  station.  Here  we  might  reconnoitre 
and  at  the  same  time  obtain  lunch.  There  were 
ample  evidences  of  the  military  occupation  of  the 
town.  French  uniforms  of  various  patterns  gave 
an  unusual  colour  and  picturesqueness  to  the  small 
salle-a-manger.  A  tall,  olive-skinned  man,  wearing 
a  high  fez-like  head-dress,  was  a  particularly  striking 
figure.  I  selected  a  table  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  room, 
and  asked  my  legal  friend  to  try — however  difficult 
it  might  be — io  look  at  home.  The  tall  daughter 
of  the  restaurant  keeper  approached,  and  inquired 
our  behests.  In  answer  to  my  query  as  to  what  was 
available,  she  mentioned  two  dishes,  with  the  names 
of  neither  of  which,  as  rendered  in  French,  I  was 
familiar.  To  avoid  explanations  and  the  attracting 
of  attention,  I  asked  her  to  bring  us  what  she  liked. 
An  appetising  service  of  "  shepherd's  pie  "  was  forth- 
coming, f  ollowed  by  a  vegetable  dish  and  bread  and 
cheese.  I  caught  the  eye  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  lunching  alone  on  my  right.  He  seemed 
friendly,  and  I  went  over  and  offered  him  an  English 
cigar,  which  he  courteously  accepted.  This  was,  so 
far,  encouraging. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  cafe  proprietor,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  seek  a  conveyance  at  an  establishment  a 
little  further  along.  The  place,  when  we  discovered 
it,  seemed  deserted.  We  opened  the  large  carriage 
door,  and  found  ourselves  in  an  open  court.  At 
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the  door  of  what  seemed  an  office,  on  the  left,  I 
knocked,  and  was  invited  to  enter.  A  young  girl 
was  in  charge.  She  seemed  a  little  scared  at  the 
appearance  of  two  strangers,  and  went  off  to  summon 
her  "  maman."  Her  mother  came  down,  and  I 
explained  what  we  wanted.  Madame,  however, 
assured  us  that  we  could  not  pass  outside  the  town 
without  a  warrant  from  the  Military  Commandant, 
which  was  a  thing  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  given 
to  very  few. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the  German  occupation 
of  the  town,  and  Madame's  experiences  of  that 
period.  Her  husband  was  on  the  transport  service 
elsewhere.  She  and  her  daughter  had  fled  for  safety 
on  the  eve  of  the  enemy's  arrival ;  and  had  returned 
after  they  had  retired,  following  upon  their  defeat 
at  the  Marne.  Their  establishment,  they  found  on 
their  return,  had  been  very  thoroughly  overhauled 
by  the  German  soldiers.  Proceeding  along  the  main 
street,  we  passed  the  house  which  had  been  burned 
out  during  the  German  occupation;  and  went  on 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing how  far  we  could  go  without  being  stopped. 

It  was  no  great  distance.  At  a  military  station 
at  the  end  of  the  last  street  we  were  held  up  by  the 
sentries.  In  the  course  of  some  conversation,  one 
of  the  soldiers  made  the  happy  suggestion  that  we 
might  apply  to  the  Commandant  for  permission  to 
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go  outside  to  see  the  British  graves.  A  pale-faced 
boy,  who  had  been  in  the  town  during  the  German 
occupation,  showed  us  the  way  to  the  Commandant's 
headquarters.  We  told  our  tale  to  the  orderly,  and 
he  conveyed  our  request  to  his  chief.  The  Com- 
mandant, a  courteous,  grey-haired  man,  came  out 
to  see  the  visitors  from  Scotland.  We  showed  our 
credentials,  and  he  not  only  instructed  passes  to 
be  written  out  for  us,  but  detailed  a  Breton  soldier 
to  go  with  us  as  guide. 

To  the  voiture  establishment  we  returned,  and 
hired  from  madame  a  rusty,  canopied  carriage  and 
a  lean  carcase  of  a  horse  which  no  one  could  regard 
without  feelings  of  compassion — there  was  no  need 
for  our  soldier  escort  to  inform  us  that  it  had  been 
discharged  from  the  Army  service  as  unfit.  The 
soldier  and  she  discussed  the  route.  As  she  talked 
she  ran  in  and  out,  procured  us  our  "  cocher,"  and 
helped  to  harness  our  steed. 

We  passed  through  the  town,  somewhat  impres- 
sively, in  our  canopied  conveyance,  with  our  soldier 
on  the  box  beside  the  driver.  At  the  new  cemetery, 
a  little  way  beyond  the  last  houses,  we  saw  the  first 
of  the  soldiers'  graves.  Our  route  led  us  past  a 
series  of  the  trenches  and  deep  "  abris  "  or  under- 
ground shelters,  clean  cut  in  the  firm  clayey  soil, 
which  marked  a  position  from  which  our  troops  had 
moved  forward.    We  saw  other  mounds,  without 
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designation  of  any  kind,  which  marked  the  burial 
places  of  Germans.  Further  on  we  saw  trenches. 
The  beet  fields,  over  which  the  British  artillery  had 
passed,  were  heavy  with  the  rain.  The  broad  plain 
lay  sad  and  desolate-looking  under  the  grey  sky. 
A  travel-stained  regiment  of  French  soldiers  passed 
us,  close  up  to  our  conveyance.  All  of  them  stared 
at  us  curiously,  but  no  one  spoke.  The  throng  of 
silent  heads  surrounding  us  had  had  a  curious, 
dream-like  effect.  At  the  furthest-out  trenches  we 
inspected  the  deep  dug-out  resting  places,  one  of 
which  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen.  Our  papers  were 
there  examined  by  two  soldiers  from  a  small  force 
stationed  near  by.  We  were  on  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, and  the  greatest  strictness  in  the  matter 
of  passports  was  enforced. 

The  light  began  to  fail  as  we  made  our  way  back 
to  the  town,  where  we  parted  with  our  soldier  and 
dismissed  our  voiture,  and  after  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee 
at  the  restaurant  caught  the  evening  train  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


REFUGEES. 

The  darkness  was  falling  when  we  reached  the  small 
railway  station  a  few  miles  from  Soissons.  The 
sub-officer,  in  command  of  the  men  with  the  bayonets 
on  guard  at  the  station  entrance,  received  us  with 
a  pleased  smile  of  recognition.  He  may  have  had 
his  doubts  about  passing  us  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
was  glad,  no  doubt,  to  see  we  had  kept  our  word 
and  returned  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  station  was  in  darkness,  except  for  the  dim 
light  of  the  train  standing  on  the  further  side.  The 
sub-officer  shouted  a  direction  to  cross  the  lines 
behind  the  last  carriage,  and  we  stumbled  hurriedly 
over  to  the  other  platform.  The  train,  we  found,  was 
crowded.  We  got  into  a  third-class  compartment  in 
which  there  were  two  vacant  seats. 

The  carriage,  like  other  similar  carriages  on  the 
French  railway,  was  open  from  end  to  end.  Most 
of  the  travellers  were  women.  Opposite  me  sat  an 
elderly  lady  and  her  tall,  dark-eyed  daughter,  who 
wore  furs.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  fairly  well- 
to-do  class,  and  were  well  educated  and  intelligent. 
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At  the  opposite  end  of  the  seat  was  a  sunburnt, 
hardy,  pleasant-faced  woman  holding  on  to  a  large 
bundle  which  she  was  unable  to  stow  away. 

A  number  of  soldiers  boarded  the  train  after  us. 
The  ticket  checker  made  his  rounds.  At  last,  after 
a  considerable  wait,  the  train  moved  off  into  the 
darkness. 

In  the  dim  light  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  the  faces  of  our  companions.  The 
travellers  on  the  opposite  side  sat  with  their  backs 
to  the  one  lamp  in  the  carriage,  and  their  faces  were 
therefore  in  shadow.  For  a  while  hardly  any  one 
spoke. 

A  casual  remark  revealed  the  fact  that  our  fellow- 
travellers  were  mostly  refugees.  It  was  the  day 
after  the  heavy  fighting  near  Soissons,  when  the 
Germans  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  French  regi- 
ment that  had  gained  a  footing  on  the  further  side 
of  the  river.  Following  upon  this  temporary  reverse, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  homes. 

Strange  to  say,  the  expression  on  most  of  the  faces 
of  the  refugees  was  not  one  of  distress  or  anxiety. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  be  animated  by 
feelings  of  relief.  The  story  of  what  they  had  gone 
through  was  sufficient  explanation.  It  furnished 
ample  grounds  for  satisfaction  at  leaving  a  scene 
of  devastation. 
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The  lady  and  her  daughter  who  sat  opposite  us  told 
us  they  came  from  Acy-le-Haut,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Soissons.  From  the  beginning 
of  August  they  had  been  intimately  involved  in  the 
war.  Three  English  cyclists  touring  the  neighbour- 
hood had  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting 
back  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  they  had  found 
shelter  for  some  time  in  Madame's  house.  Eventu- 
ally they  arrived  safely  in  London,  and  she  had 
since  received  intimations  of  their  safety  and  expres- 
sions of  their  gratitude  for  her  hospitality. 

Soon  afterwards,  with  the  German  advance,  the 
Soissons  district  became  one  of  the  storm  centres. 
The  arrival  of  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  came  to  the  towns- 
people of  Soissons  and  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  as 
the  first  relief  to  a  period  of  anxiety  and  gloom. 
The  residents  received  them  joyfully,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  show  their  gratitude. 

Later  there  began  the  hotly  contested  struggle 
between  the  British  and  the  German  forces,  continu- 
ing after  the  British  regiments  were  withdrawn 
further  north,  and  a  footing  had  been  obtained  by 
the  Allies  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  Then 
came  the  German  attack  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  the  return  of  the  French  to  the  Soissons  side 
of  the  Aisne.  Thereafter  Soissons  and  Acy-le-Haut 
became    impracticable   as    a    place   of  residence. 
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Madame  and  her  daughter  were  amongst  the  last  to 
leave.  The  Cathedral  and  Hotel  de  Ville  in  Soissons 
had  been  destroyed.  Churches  and  Town  Hall  in 
Acy  she  had  also  seen  reduced  to  ruins.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  last  few  days  had  been  for  her,  and  for 
the  other  civilians,  of  a  terrible  description. 
Fortunate  are  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  means 
to  spend  day  after  day  under  bombardment ! 

The  townspeople,  for  the  most  part,  kept  to  their 
cellars.  The  German  shells  fell  and  burst  among 
the  houses  with  terrific  explosions.  Windows  were 
shattered  in  all  directions;  one  house  after  another 
fell  in  ruins ;  the  tension  was  dreadful.  At  night 
the  town  was  in  complete  darkness.  The  towns- 
people, women  and  children,  sat  crouching,  never 
knowing  whether  the  next  moment  would  not  be 
their  last. 

The  house  next  to  madame's  was  struck  by  a  shell 
and  reduced  to  ruins.  A  small  girl,  the  daughter 
of  her  neighbour,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  instantly 
killed.  Another  little  girl,  in  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell  and 
had  her  arm  cut  off.  A  neighbour's  boy,  still 
younger,  also  lost  a  limb  in  the  shell  fire. 

There  were  some  things  of  which  madame  could 
not  speak.  She  had  seen  a  soldier  in  the  street 
where  her  house  was  situated,  walking  along,  well 
and  fit.  The  next  instant  a  fragment  of  shell  struck 
him,  and  hurled  his  head  against  the  opposite  wall. 
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She  and  others  had  fearfully  watched  the  terrific 
engagement,  which  ended  with  the  Germans  forcing 
the  French  soldiers  across  the  river.  She  had  had 
full  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fighting.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  German  artillery,  some  five  miles  across 
the  river,  were  plainly  visible.  She  saw  the  German 
soldiers  charging,  and  could  speak  of  the  enormous 
losses  this  fruitless  victory  entailed  upon  them.  At 
some  points,  she  told  me,  she  had  seen  the  German 
slain  lying  in  heaps. 

Just  before  she  left  the  French  Chasseurs,  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting,  came  into  the 
town.  They  offered  a  pitiable  spectacle.  In  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle  they  suffered  severely.  They 
had  to  leave  their  equipment;  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  half-naked,  their  uniforms  having  been 
torn  away  in  the  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

Another  of  the  last  memories  of  her  native  town 
which  she  carried  away  with  her  was  the  arrival  of 
some  sixteen  hundred  German  prisoners  under  escort. 
They  were  a  further  indication  of  the  price  the 
Germans  had  paid  in  order  to  wrest  back  the  terri- 
tory that  had  been  occupied  on  their  side  of  the 
Aisne. 

A  few  bundles  and  packages  were  all  that  were 
left  ^ft  this  family  of  their  possessions.  Their  house 
had  tunbled  about  their  ears;  their  furniture  was 
destroyed.  They  had  gathered  a  few  trifles  together, 
and  were  glad  to  escape  unhurt, 
c 
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At  Paris  we  found  the  news  of  the  flight  from 
Soissons  had  attracted  a  large  crowd  to  the  Gare  du 
Nord.  Outside  the  railway  gates  there  was  a  long 
double  line  of  Parisians,  through  which  we  had  to 
pass.  On  either  side  we  were  assailed  with  sympa- 
thetic questions  as  to  what  was  happening  at  the 
Front,  whether  the  whole  of  the  population  had  left, 
and  whether  their  flight  was  enforced.  The  refugees 
answered  the  questions  put  to  them  as  they  passed 
along.  I  assisted  Madame  and  her  daughter  with 
their  luggage ;  and,  after  waiting  a  little,  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  them  put  into  the  hands  of 
acquaintances  in  Paris. 

In  Paris,  as  in  London,  there  are  thousands  of 
Belgian  refugees  whose  case  is  often  piteous. 
Recent  reports  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  Belgians 
still  in  Brussels  have  been  somewhat  disquieting, 
although  there  is  testimony  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
invaders  lately  have  not  been  openly  abusive  of  the 
civilian  population.  As  to  what  may  happen  later, 
however,  many  are  apprehensive.  Indirectly,  the 
Belgian  population  in  Brussels  and  elsewhere  are 
suffering  from  the  German  occupation  through  the 
consequent  scarcity  of  food  supplies.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  matters,  the  boat  that  brought  me 
back  to  England  carried  a  number  of  women  who 
had  joined  relatives  in  Paris  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  who  were  now  returning  to  Brussels  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  husbands  or  sons  still  there.  To 
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arrive  at  Brussels  they  had  to  cross  to  England, 
and  then  proceed  by  way  of  Holland.  One  lady, 
whose  husband  is  in  Brussels,  in  the  course  of 
conversation  as  to  the  difficulties  of  access  to  the 
Belgian  capital,  affirmed  that  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  bribe  the  German  soldiers  on  sentry  duty.  The 
German  sentries,  through  their  want  of  money,  were 
ready  to  allow  any  one,  of  whom  they  were  not 
suspicious,  to  pass  for  a  small  money  payment. 

One  afternoon  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  in  Paris,  I 
saw  a  pathetic  group,  eloquent  of  the  hardships  of 
war  for  the  peaceful  population  involved  in  its  train. 
Within  the  railings  was  a  group  of  peasant  women 
and  children.  Their  faces  were  dull  and  apathetic, 
as  a  result  of  the  trying  experiences  they  had  come 
through.  They  had  arrived  in  Paris  from  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Aisne.  The  few  belongings  that 
remained  to  them  were  tied  up  in  an  assortment  of 
bundles.  Most  of  them  were  of  the  peasant  class. 
Few  of  them  wore  hats,  the  majority  having  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  round  their  heads.  The  children  also 
had  reached  the  apathetic  stage.  Sympathetic 
passers-by  looked  in  at  them  where  they  stood  in 
the  enclosed  space.  They  had  no  friends  and 
nowhere  to  go,  and  were  waiting  until  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Refugees  Committee  in  Paris 
arrived  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


A  WEIRD  EPISODE. 

That  evening  the  Irish  Fusiliers  were  to  charge  the 
enemy's  position.  The  word  had  been  passed  along, 
and  the  men  waited  for  the  coming  of  night  and 
the  signal  to  attack. 

It  was  not  the  first  bayonet  charge  in  which  the 
Fusiliers  had  taken  a  hand.  They  had  been  in  the 
fighting  retreat  from  Mons.  They  knew  what  it 
meant  to  march  until  the  senses  swooned  with 
fatigue ;  to  drop  exhausted  on  the  roadside  and  fall 
instantly  asleep;  to  have  to  stagger  to  their  feet 
again,  after  a  brief  ten  minutes  of  blissful  forgetf ill- 
ness; to  tramp  on  in  unspeakable  weariness,  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  the  end  was  to  be,  their 
weary  limbs  moving  only  in  response  to  the  long- 
ingrained  habit  of  obedience  and  discipline;  to 
engage  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  the  end  of  long 
marches,  when  faint  for  want  of  food,  and  only  the 
exercise  of  an  iron  will  compelled  the  worn-out  body 
to  respond  to  the  word  of  command. 

The  bayonet  charge  itself  is  exhilarating  enough 
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to  most  of  the  soldiers,  although,  different  men  are 
affected  differently.  It  is  the  suspense  of  waiting 
that  tries  the  nerves.  For  some  of  them,  the  soldiers 
know  well,  this  charge  will  be  their  last.  On  the 
ground  in  front  a  certain  number  ere  long  will  be 
lying  with  piteous,  white,  upturned  faces  and  lifeless 
limbs  sprawling  about. 

Previous  charges  had  been  costly  to  the  regiment. 
The  Fusiliers  would  make  their  impetuous  dash, 
Celtic  blood  aflame,  rifles  held  firmly  in  position, 
the  line  of  determined  agile  figures  launching  itself 
on  the  enemy.  Always  the  result  had  been  the  same. 
The  Germans  would  wait  as  long  as  they  safely  could 
in  their  entrenched  positions,  firing  quickly  in  the 
endeavour  to  drop  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
oncoming  line.  Then,  at  the  last  moment,  they 
would  take  to  their  heels  and  run,  leaving  the 
trenches  practically  empty. 

At  the  last  charge  twenty-three  men  of  the  attack- 
ing companies  had  fallen.  Most  of  them  were  shot, 
but  a  number  had  received  bayonet  thrusts  through 
the  side.  Often  there  was  a  minority  of  determined 
Germans  who  met  the  oncoming  rush,  steel  to  steel. 
Most  of  the  enemy,  however,  refused  to  meet  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  Britishers. 

The  British  soldier  does  not  show  what  he  feels. 
But  in  that  half-hour  of  waiting  many  a  thought 
turned  to  home — to  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
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unaware  of  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  steel  that  was 
shortly  to  be  met  by  the  soldiers  in  the  fighting  lines. 

High  overhead  the  stars  begin  to  show.  The 
landscape  takes  on  the  mournful  suggestive  aspect 
of  twilight.  For  a  little  there  is  a  stillness  which 
adds  an  eeriness  to  the  feeling  of  suspense. 

Then  the  enemy's  artillery  breaks  out  in  response 
to  our  own.  The  shells  scream  through  the  air,  and 
instinctively  the  men  crouch  for  shelter  in  the 
trenches. 

The  enemy's  guns  find  the  range.  Here  and  there 
a  shell  bursts,  almost  on  top  of  the  trench,  sending 
the  earth  flying  and  half-burying  the  men  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  big  youthful,  six-foot  Irishman  occupies  a 
position  near  the  centre  of  the  line.  Next  him  is  a 
smaller  man  from  Ayrshire.  Further  on  is  another 
stalwart  Irishman  from  Belfast. 

At  last  the  signal  to  charge  is  given.  The  men 
are  up  and  out  of  the  trenches,  their  bayonets 
levelled,  and  making  in  a  headlong  rush  for  the 
enemy's  position,  some  150  yards  away. 

The  three  comrades  advance  abreast.  A  shell 
screams  through  the  air.  It  passes  and  leaves  the 
Belfast  man  headless.  His  two  companions  note 
instantaneously  what  has  happened,  but  the 
momentum  of  the  charge  carries  them  on,  and  the 
headless  Fusilier  charges  with  them. 
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That  grim  horror  of  a  headless  body,  rifle  and 
bayonet  still  held  in  position,  runs  on,  step  for  step, 
along  with  the  others,  for  a  distance  of  some  15 
yards,  before  it  collapses  and  falls  a  huddled  heap 
on  the  ground. 

It  is  an  incident  fit  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
strongest.  At  the  moment,  however,  its  weird  effect 
is  lost  in  the  tumult  and  excitement  of  the  charge. 
It  is  only  after  the  trenches  have  been  stormed  that 
the  strangeness  of  this  headless  corpse,  charging  over 
the  battlefield,  with  levelled  rifle,  comes  home  to 
the  others. 

*****  * 

The  story  was  told  me  by  the  six-foot  Irishman,  an 
unimpressionable  and  matter-of-fact  soldier  type, 
who  described  the  incident  to  me  as  something 
curious,  but  not  particularly  appalling.  Many 
members  of  the  hospital  staffs,  to  whom  I  have  told 
the  story,  have  found  it  not  at  all  surprising.  The 
muscular  action  continuing  after  the  control  of  the 
brain  had  been  removed,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances in  which  the  incident  occurred,  fully  account 
for  what  happened.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
Irishman,  and  his  complete  want  of  the  imaginative 
faculty,  I  can  personally  vouch  for  his  credibility. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  weekly  war 
publications  comment  was  made  on  the  fact  that  on 
hostile  aeroplanes  being  brought  down  it  was  some- 
times found  that  the  pilot  had  been  shot  dead ;  and 
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the  theory  was  advanced  that  the  dead  hands  had 
continued  to  guide  the  machine  to  its  point  of 
descent.  The  theory  may  seem  a  little  startling; 
but  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  explain  how  the  aero- 
plane could  maintain  its  balance.  Aviators  have 
given  demonstrations  of  the  possibility  of  flying  with 
their  hands  off  the  control  levers ;  but  such  feats 
require  favourable  conditions,  and  are  akin  to  that 
of  the  cyclist  who  maintains  his  balance  with  his 
hands  off  the  steering  bar,  an  unconscious  control 
being  maintained.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
steering  of  an  aeroplane  or  a  motor  car  is  ordinarily 
a  mechanical  operation.  Until  the  aviator  or 
motorist  can  steer  by  the  sub-conscious  faculty — 
without  thinking  about  it — just  as  a  person  walks, 
he  is  not  considered  ik  safe."  It  is  thus  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  mechanical  action  of  steering  an 
aeroplane  may  continue  so  long  as  muscular  action 
survives,  even  although  the  aviator,  as  a  conscious 
being,  has  ceased  to  exist. 

I  told  the  story  of  the  headless  Fusilier  to  some 
of  the  members  of  a  French  Territorial  regiment 
waiting  in  a  small  town  near  Paris  to  be  reviewed, 
wTith  the  express  object  of  noting  how  they  would 
take  a  somewhat  gruesome  incident  of  this  kind. 
While  convinced  of  its  actuality,  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  greatly  impressed  or  disturbed  by  its  gruesome 
character.  One  of  them  suggested  that  if  the  head- 
less Fusilier  could  only  have  continued  a  little 
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further  he  would  have  given  the  Germans  in  the 
trenches  something  of  a  surprise.  Another  made 
the  observation  that  it  was  a  little  surprising  that 
the  decapitated  soldier  had  not  turned  back  to  look 
for  his  head. 

Another  somewhat  weird  incident  of  the  war  was 
narrated  to  me  by  a  British  soldier  in  Paris.  His 
regiment,  after  the  Allies'  victory  at  the  Marne, 
had  followed  up  the  enemy  in  its  retiring  movement 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital.  In  the 
course  of  their  advance  they  arrived  at  some  ground, 
which  they  recognised  as  the  scene  of  a  hot  engage- 
ment in  which  they  had  taken  part  earlier  in  the 
war.  The  man  who  told  me  the  story,  with  a 
comrade,  made  a  tour  of  the  ground,  recalling  the 
circumstances  of  the  fighting,  and  looking  for  graves 
of  fallen  companions.  They  came  upon  a  number  of 
mounds  of  red  earth,  where  soldiers  had  been  buried, 
each  marked  in  the  customary  way  with  its  little 
wooden  cross.  My  friend  halted  in  front  of  one  of 
them,  stooped  down  to  read  the  inscription,  and  was 
thereupon  confronted  with  his  own  name  and  regi- 
mental number.  Naturally  he  received  something 
of  a  shock.  The  explanation,  however,  was  perfectly 
simple.  In  the  course  of  this  particular  engagement 
he  had  lost  his  identification  badge.  It  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  body  of  another 
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soldier,  whose  badge  was  also  amissing.  Those  who 
carried  through  the  burial  naturally  supposed  that 
the  badge  found  near  the  body  belonged  to  the  dead 
soldier,  and  made  out  the  inscription  on  the  cross 

accordingly. 

*****  * 

As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  hospital 
are  suffering  from  the  severe  nervous  strain  which 
the  ardours  of  campaigning  entail.  Some  of  them 
who  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  tension 
have  some  remarkable  stories  to  tell,  which,  in  most 
cases,  are  purely  subjective  in  origin.  A  soldier 
whom  a  friend  of  mine  visited  in  hospital  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  one  night  in  the  trenches, 
when  his  company  were  subjected  to  a  terrific  fire 
from  the  enemy,  he  heard  the  actual  voice  of  the 
Almighty.  He  is  most  emphatic  that  from  behind 
him,  where  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  a  voice  spoke  and 
told  him  to  move  three  paces  to  the  right.  He  did 
so,  and  another  man  took  his  place  in  the  trench. 
The  next  instant  that  man  was  shot  dead  through  the 
head. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
for  the  man  who  replaced  him.  To  a  suggestion  of 
this  nature  the  soldier  in  the  hospital  offered  the 
explanation  that  his  time  had  not  yet  come,  but  the 
other  man's  had. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  gathering  of  direct  impressions  of  the  European 
War,  as  it  is  being  waged  in  France  and  Belgium, 
is  now,  of  course,  a  difficult  matter  for  outsiders. 
It  has  been,  since  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war, 
especially  difficult  for  the  Press  correspondents. 
These  gentlemen,  when  they  have  attempted  to  get 
near  the  fighting  line,  have  been  harried  about  from 
pillar  to  post.  When  I  was  in  Paris  I  met  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them.  Most  of  them,  including 
men  of  world-wide  fame,  had  to  champ  their  bits, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  cafes  and  restaurants,  contenting 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  material  for  "  messages," 
with  such  stray  crumbs  as  they  could  pick  up  here 
and  there.  A  veteran  war  artist,  who  has  been  in 
nearly  all  the  campaigns  of  the  last  forty  years, 
expressed  the  hope  in  a  small  party,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  that  he  might  still  find  himself  under 
"  screaming  shell  fire."  Up  to  the  present  he 
appears  to  have  been  disappointed.  I  met,  one 
evening,  another  emissary  of  "  the  Street  of  Adven- 
ture," who,   with   other  representatives   of  Fleet 
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Street,  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  Paris  at  tlie 
time.  Earlier  in  the  history  of  the  war,  when  he 
and  two  other  correspondents  toured  in  Belgium — 
the  party  was  known  in  Press  circles  as  "  The  Three 
Musketeers  " — he  had  his  share  of  adventure.  On 
one  occasion  he  travelled,  a  prisoner  in  a  luggage 
van,  under  the  charge  of  a  drunken  Zouave,  in 
respect  of  whom  he  was  for  some  hours  in  actual 
fear  of  his  life.  A  well-known  Scottish  novelist, 
who  for  some  time  played  the  part  of  war  corre- 
spondent, was  summarily  dismissed  from  Boulogne 
for  no  apparent  reason  except  that  of  being  there  at 
all.  He  was  accorded  the  doubtful  honour  of  a 
military  escort  to  his  steamer. 

Another  friend  of  mine,  who  for  three  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war  represented  one  of  the 
leading  London  daily  journals  on  the  Continent,  had 
a  similarly  unfortunate  experience,  which,  for  the 
time  being,  terminated  his  travels  and  adventures 
in  the  war  arena.  When  I  saw  him  last  he  was  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  peacefully  awaiting  a  "  raid " 
by  the  enemy.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  he 
motored  south  of  Brussels  to  meet  the  advancing 
Germans,  left  Brussels  the  nig'ht  before  their  arrival, 
was  in  Antwerp  when  the  first  German  bombs  were 
dropped,  received  the  Indian  Army  at  Marseilles, 
and  interviewed  and  was  photographed  with  the  late 
Colonel  Garibaldi.    He  had  his  papers  taken  from 
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him  for  appearing  at  Orleans,  a  British  hospital  and 
transport  base — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
procured  what  he  was  assured  was  all  that  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  passports  and  safe  conducts. 
The  military  authorities  at  Orleans,  however,  took 
a  different  view ;  hence  his  retirement  to  Newcastle. 
There  is  no  arguing  with  military  authorities ;  they 
are  polite,  but  firm.  Generally,  if  the  authorities 
concerned  are  British,  the  explanation  is  given  that 
they  would  have  very  much  preferred  not  to  act 
peremptorily  against  the  interests  of  the  corre- 
spondent, but,  unfortunately,  they  must  act  in 
accordance  with  the  French  military  authorities' 
desires  on  this  point.  If  the  military  authorities 
are  French,  the  blame  is  put  on  the  British.  In 
either  case  there  is  no  escape. 

Another  veteran  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  had 
some  walks  and  talks  in  Paris,  has  a  long  career  of 
newspaper  work  in  connection  with  campaigns 
extending  back  to  some  of  the  earlier  Balkan  wars. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  British  persons  who 
went  through  the  siege  of  Paris  of  1870.  In 
Albania  he  campaigned  with  cut-throats,  who  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  summarily  disposing  of  him 
in  a  manner  more  effective  and  less  polite  than  that 
practised  by  the  military  authorities  to-day,  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  bond  of  sympathy  was  discovered 
between  him  and  them,  as  a  result  of  which  his 
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sojcmrn  amongst  them  was  of  a  very  pleasant  char- 
acter indeed.  When  the  Germans  advanced  on 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  August,  he  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  was  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
German  motor  patrols — who,  he  assured  me,  had 
reached  points  as  close  to  Paris  as  nine  miles  away. 
He,  with  the  others,  is  now  endeavouring,  as  well 
as  he  may,  to  curb  his  impatience  in  the  French 
capital,  and  make  use  of  such  items  of  news  as  filter 
through  from  the  Front. 

The  American  journalist,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made  on  an  earlier  page,  is  also  a  man  of  many 
experiences  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Like 
most  of  the  war  correspondents  of  a  later  day,  he 
does  not  look  the  part.  One  of  the  younger  men, 
whose  reputation  is  now  well  established,  strikes  one 
in  the  matter  of  physique  as  being  anything  but 
adapted  to  the  rigours  of  the  life.  When  I  saw  him 
last  in  Paris  he  looked  pale  and  delicate ;  one  might 
have  thought  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness.  This,  however,  is  his  ordinary  condition. 
My  American  friend,  although  he  has  had  a  life 
of  excitement  beyond  the  experience  of  all  but  a 
few,  has  assured  me  of  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes. 
He  has  declared  that  he  could  enjoy  very  well  an 
existence  in  some  rural  retreat  on  a  diet  of  milk 
and  bread.  Commencing  life  as  a  grocer's  assistant 
in  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  he  terminated 
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a  promising  commercial  career  by  throwing  a  half- 
loaf  at  the  grocer's  wife.  When  I  saw  him  last  in 
Edinburgh  he  described  to  me,  in  a  number  of 
meetings  which  we  had,  his  experiences  on  a  tour  of 
exploration  in  Central  Africa,  from  which  he  had 
just  returned.  Previous  to  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  justice  a  dishonest  contractor  for 
supplies  for  the  troops.  He  was  in  South 
America  in  the  recent  troubles  there;  has 
travelled  in  Japan  and  the  Ear  East;  was  in  the 
South  African  War,  on  the  Boer  side,  and  has 
absorbing  stories  of  incidents  of  the  Boer  campaign 
and  the  strange,  wandering  life  of  some  of  the 
generals  amongst  the  hills  and  on  the  veldt.  In 
the  present  war  my  American  friend  had  his  diffi- 
culties like  the  other  correspondents.  They  arose 
particularly  in  connection  with  his  photographing  a 
scene  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Erance — the 
view  including  a  bridge  of  some  strategic  value. 
He  was  arrested  and  tried  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  for  a  while  his  prospects  looked  rather  black. 
"They  are  very  polite,"  he  wrote  from  his  prison; 
"  but  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  their  sharp-pointed 
bayonets."  All  his  papers  were  impounded,  and  he 
had  to  make  his  explanations  to  an  unsympathetic 
panel  of  military  judges  through  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory   medium   of   an    interpreter.  His 
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characteristic  readiness  served,  however,  to  pull  him 
through.  He  was  asked  to  explain  why  he  wished 
to  photograph  the  bridge  in  question.  The  inter- 
preter, he  had  discovered,  was  an  artist.  In  his 
reply  he  explained  that  he  took  the  photograph 
because  the  view  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  seen 
in  pictures  of  Corot  and  Rousseau.  His  appreciation 
of  these  French  artists  gained  at  once  the  sympathy 
of  his  interpreter,  who  made  the  best  of  his  replies. 
An  article  which  he  had  written  had  next  to  be  read. 
The  artist,  with  fine  dramatic  fervour,  declaimed  a 
number  of  the  passages.  The  Court  listened  with 
hard,  unsympathetic  visages,  until  the  interpreter 
came  to  a  passage  in  which  my  friend  discussed  the 
French  uniform.  The  red  pantaloons  and  red  caps 
of  the  French  soldier,  as  is  well  known,  furnish  a 
rather  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy.  But,  the 
correspondent  declared,  no  French  soldier  would  wish 
to  dispense  with  the  uniform,  for  it  was  in  the  red 
trousers  of  the  "  patrie  "  that  their  glorious  ancestors 
swept  the  German  artillery  into  the  ditches  at  Lodi 
and  changed  the  map  of  the  world  at  Austerlitz.  A 
reference  to  these  historic  battles  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French.  On 
this  occasion  the  effect  was  dramatic  and  instan- 
taneous. It  was  comparable  to  the  change  of  mood 
wrought  on  the  Revolutionary  Committee  in  the 
famous  scene  in  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  My 
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friend  was  no  longer  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  a  man 
of  distinction,  a  litterateur,  and  an  honoured  guest. 
The  Court  did  not  exactly  cheer;  but  they  handed 
his  papers  back  to  him,  and  told  him  to  go  where 
he  pleased,  and  photograph  what  he  pleased,  so  long 
as  he  kept  away  from  bridges  and  other  points  of 
strategic  interest. 

Recently  there  have  been  brief  conducted  tours 
of  selected  Press  representatives  over  certain  por- 
tions of  the  fighting  line.  I  was  present  in  Park 
when  the  second  of  these  conducted  tours  left  for  the 
Front,  and  talked  with  some  of  the  correspondents 
before  they  left.  Generally,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  interest  and  exciting  incident,  the  tours 
have  been  unproductive.  On  this  occasion  some  two 
or  three  shots  were  fired  from  the  German  artillery 
within  the  scope  of  the  visitors'  range  of  vision ;  but 
of  any  actual  fighting  they  saw  nothing.  Generally 
the  British  Press  representatives  are  inclined  to  be 
resentful  of  the  attitude  displayed  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  is  no  need,  they  contend,  for 
such  restrictions  as  are  imposed.  The  reason  usually 
put  forward,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  movements  of  the  campaign  a  secret  from  the 
enemy,  is  the  danger  that  might  arise  through 
unauthorised  persons  passing  as  Press  corre- 
spondents, and  in  this  way  being  enabled  to  gain 
important  information  for  the  use  of  the  enemy. 
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This  difficulty  does  not  seem  serious  or  insurmount- 
able. Passes  might  be  issued  to  selected  corre- 
spondents, with  such  safeguards  as  would  make 
their  use  by  others  practically  impossible.  The 
unfortunate  aspect  of  the  rigid  exclusion  of  the 
Press  correspondent  is  that  there  are  many  notable 
episodes  of  the  war  which  will  never  be  adequately 
chronicled,  because  the  professional  chroniclers,  the 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  public,  are  not  there  to  witness  them.  Much 
interesting  detail,  of  great  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  illustrative  incident,  will  be  wanting  when 
the  history  of  the  war  "  comes  to  be  written/' 

It  is  unfortunate  also  that  innumerable  heroic 
deeds,  and  equally  heroic  endurance,  of  which  the 
public  should  know,  and  which  for  the  credit  of 
those  concerned  should  be  known,  will  never  receive 
public  recognition.  Sir  John  French,  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  writes — "  I  regard  it  as  most  unfortunate 
that  circumstances  have  prevented  any  accounts  of 
the  many  splendid  instances  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance, in  the  face  of  almost  unparalleled  hardship 
and  fatigue  in  war,  coming  regularly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  public."  Meantime,  however,  the 
military  authorities,  with  whom  all  discretion  lies, 
take  a  view  of  this  matter  different  from  the  corre- 
spondents, and  different  from  many  at  home,  and 
to  that  view  we  must,  of  course,  submit. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


THE  FRENCH  SOLDIER. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  French  soldier  as  an 
individual  type.  In  the  present  war  practically  the 
whole  eligible  manhood  of  France  is  serving,  and 
there  is  little  difference  to  be  noted  theref  ore  between 
the  French  soldier  and  the  French  civilian,  so  far 
as  essentials  of  character  are  concerned.  There  are 
many  types  of  French  soldiers,  just  as  there  are 
many  types  of  French  civilians.  It  has  also  to  be 
remembered  that  the  French  Army  is  drawn  from 
different  climates,  and  consists  of  men  differing 
considerably  in  racial  derivation.  In  externals  the 
French  Army  is  also  of  great  diversity.  The 
uniforms  range  from  the  tunic  and  baggy  trousers  of 
the  merry,  reckless,  and  devil-may-care  Zouave  to 
the  impressive  accoutrement  of  the  tall  Dragoon. 

Between  the  British  and  the  French  soldier,  how- 
ever, it  is  always  easy  to  differentiate.  The  former, 
especially  when  he  belongs  to  Kitchener's  new  Army 
or  to  a  Territorial  battalion,  generally  suggests,  on 
a  hasty  glance,  that  he  is  out  at  the  war  because  he 
likes  it,  of  his  own  free  choice,  and  for  his  own  par- 
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ticular  enjoyment.  A  company  of  British  soldiers 
invariably  impresses  one  with  their  high  spirits, 
their  sun-burnt  complexion's,  and  general  fitness 
and  rude  health.  They  are  generally  as  boisterous 
in  their  encampments  behind  the  lines  as  schoolboys 
at  play. 

The  French  soldier  is  more  serious.  He  is  con- 
scientious and  willing  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty ;  but  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Zouave 
one  would  have  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  campaigning  was  a  thing  he  enjoyed.  The 
happy  temperament  of  the  British  soldier  has  greatly 
impressed  our  French  Allies  and  the  French  people 
generally.  Commenting  on  the  sportive  instincts  of 
the  British,  their  readiness  to  extract  amusement 
from  every  kind  of  circumstance,  and  their  general 
hilarity,  a  French  writer  in  one  of  the  Paris  journals 
asks  whether  this  is  war  or  "some  astonishing 
Olympic  gathering." 

The  sporting  spirit,  this  writer  observes,  is  seen 
everywhere.  It  does  not  disappear  even  at  the  firing 
line.  "  The  merry  boys  in  khaki/5  he  notes,  "  leave 
for  the  Front  with  resounding  hurrahs,  and  march  to 
the  whistling  of  some  popular  air."  They  are  both 
sportive  and  sporting.  They  are  ever  ready  to  bet 
upon  the  shrapnel  firing  of  the  enemy.  Perfect  con- 
tentment with  their  situation  is  the  feature  in  the 
British  soldiers  which  impresses  this  French  writer. 
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"  The  Allies/'  he  states,  "  march  to  this  war,  which 
they  have  6  adopted/  with  smiling  countenances. 
They  have  their  organised  amusements  to  pass  away 
the  time  between  spells  of  duty  in  the  trenches/' 
Commenting  on  the  absence  of  the  more  accustomed 
forms  of  sport,  this  French  observer  cites  the 
captain  of  a  Suffolk  regiment  as  saying,  by  way  of 
consolation,  that  "  they  are  well  enough  amused  at 
each  attack,  and  they  should  not  find  any  great 
difficulty  in  passing  the  time  of  inaction  that 
follows," 

This  spirit  displayed  by  our  soldiers  strikes  the 
French  observers  as  something  to  wonder  at  and 
admire. 

A  difference  of  attitude  is  only  to  be  expected 
where  on  the  one  side  there  is  universal  service,  as 
against  a  voluntary  system  and  some  consequent 
degree  of  selection  on  the  other.  The  sufferings  and 
casualties  of  war,  experienced  by  the  French  nation 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  by  us  in  this  country, 
must  also  affect  the  individual  attitude.  But,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  it  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  generalise. 

As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  young 
French  friend  who  was  for  some  time  in  this 
country,  and  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  French 
regiments.  He  used  to  tell  me  of  the  hard  training 
which  he  went  through  in  earlier  years,  of  the  long 
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marches,  commencing  early  in  the  morning,  of  the 
spare  diet,  of  the  arduous  training  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, which  caused  many  to  fall  out,  and  was 
responsible  for  frequent  cases  of  sunstroke.  The 
early  rising  of  the  French  conscriptionist  in  his  case 
had  been  responsible  for  a  settled  habit,  in  virtue 
of  which,  although  his  scholastic  duties  in  this 
country  did  not  require  early  rising,  he  was  gener- 
ally up  and  about  soon  after  five  o'clock.  At  the 
close  of  his  military  training  he  had  served  in  the 
French  wine  riots.  On  several  occasions,  with  his 
company,  he  had  to  lie  in  the  open-air  amongst  the 
vineyards  to  guard  property  against  the  attacks  of 
the  wine-growing  mobs — in  conditions  of  compara- 
tive comfort  as  contrasted  with  what  he  has  been 
through  recently.  He  had  thought  that  his  military 
experience  would  have  ended  with  these  minor 
adventures.  Since  then  he  has  seen  sterner  work. 
He  was  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell  at  Verdun, 
had  to  go  through  a  serious  operation  without  the 
alleviation  of  chloroform,  and  is  now  lying  in  a 
hospital  at  Toulon.  His  letter  is  written  with  his 
left  hand.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the 
circumstances  he  makes  the  observation  that  he 
thinks  war  "  a  stupid  thing." 

Contrast  this  type  with  the  Algerian,  to  whom 
fighting  comes  as  second  nature.  In  addition  to  his 
recklessness,  there  is  in  the  Algerian  a  strain  of 
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hardness,  almost  of  cruelty,  winch  makes  warfare 
congenial.  The  British  soldiers  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  Zouave  on  actual  service,  have  spoken  of  him 
with  universal  respect  as  a  fighting  man. 

There  are  many  strange  stories  told  about  this 
class  of  French  soldier.  A  member  of  the  Ambulance 
Staff  of  the  British  forces  instanced  an  Algerian 
who  was  wounded,  and  who  was  found  to  have  the 
head  of  a  German  soldier  in  his  knapsack.  No  one 
dared  take  it  from  him.  He  threatened  the  life  of 
any  one  who  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  much-prized 
trophy.  He  refused  to  give  it  up  to  the  hospital 
doctor;  and  it  was  only  by  subterfuge  that  he  and 
it  were  finally  parted. 

Practically  all  the  French  male  population  of 
serving  age  have  been  mobilised.  Similarly  there 
are  in  France  a  number  of  towns  at  important  junc- 
tions which  are  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  the 
military.  I  visited  one  of  these  centres,  Noisy-le- 
Sec,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Paris. 
Every  second  house  almost  shows  the  Red  Cross 
flag.  Those  buildings  which  are  not  utilised  as 
hospitals  or  reception  rooms  were,  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  occupied  as  barrack  accommodation  for 
the  military  staffs.  Types  representative  of  all 
classes  of  the  French  Army  were  there  to  be  seen. 
I  spoke  to  a  Zouave  who  wore  the  Morocco  medal. 
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There  were  others  who  had  seen  service  abroad,  large 
numbers  of  French  soldiers  who  had  been  under  fire 
in  the  present  war,  and  who  were  recruiting  or  on 
special  duty.  There  were  also  members  of  reserve 
battalions  who  had  not  yet  been  in  the  firing  line. 
At  one  time  Noisy-le-Sec  was  the  reception  and  dis- 
tributing centre  for  large  numbers  of  British 
wounded;  but  more  recently  the  British  force  has 
moved  further  to  the  north,  and  when  I  visited  the 
town  not  a  single  British  soldier  was  left. 

In  the  square,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
I  found  one  of  the  Territorial  French  regiments 
assembled,  awaiting  the  review  which  was  to  take 
place  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon.  Their  arms 
were  stacked  in  long  rows,  with  the  bayonets  fixed 
to  the  guns,  and  the  men  were  standing  easy.  I 
talked  to  a  number  of  them.  The  personnel  was 
drawn  from  a  large  variety  of  occupations.  A 
hardy,  black-bearded  man,  rather  elderly,  informed 
me  that  he  had  fought  on  the  Marne  next  to  a  British 
regiment,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know. 
He  spoke  highly,  however,  of  their  courage  and 
discipline.  A  younger  man,  belonging  to  Paris, 
previous  to  his  service  had  been  engaged  in  some 
professional  capacity.  All  the  soldiers  in  a  little 
group  with  whom  I  conversed  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  assured  of  final  victory,  and  anxious  to  do 
their  share.    I  questioned  them  as  to  their  estimate 
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of  how  long  the  war  would  last,  and  mentioned  the 
month  of  August.  They  all  agreed  that  if  they  saw 
it  through  by  that  time  they  would  bo  well  content. 

In  one  of  the  cafes  where  I  had  lunch  the 
manageress,  discovering  that  I  was  British,  asked 
me  if  I  would  care  to  see  her  husband,  who  could 
speak  English.  The  husband,  a  man  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  been  in  Canada  for  some  time. 
He  was  a  silk  manufacturer  in  partnership  with  his 
brother.  The  factory,  in  the  north-western  district 
of  France,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  it  had  been  destroyed. 
They  had  an  office  in  London,  which  had  been  closed 
since  the  war  commenced.  He  had  not  heard  of  his 
brother  for  three  months.  He  supposed  he  was  either 
killed  or  a  prisoner.  He  himself  had  been  suffering 
from  some  internal  derangement  when  mobilisation 
took  place.  He  was  called  up,  however,  and  had 
been  in  the  trenches  for  the  first  five  months  of  the 
war.  Often,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  diges- 
tion, he  was  unable  to  eat  the  food  served  out. 
Finally,  in  one  of  the  engagements,  a  bullet  had 
grazed  his  skull,  and  he  had  been  invalided  home. 
When  I  saw  him  he  had  recovered  from  the  wound, 
but  his  general  health  had  not  improved.  From 
being  a  person  of  somewhat  stout  figure  he  had 
grown  thin  and  meagre  in  appearance.  His  wife, 
with  a  Frenchwoman's  characteristic  activity  and 
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versatility,  was  managing  the  small  restaurant 
where  I  met  them.  Although  he  was  far  from  well, 
he  was  due  to  enter  upon  service  again  a  week  after 
I  saw  him. 

In  one  of  the  cafes  in  Paris,  where  I  discussed 
the  war  with  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  amongst 
whom  were  two  or  three  British  soldiers  of  my 
acquaintance,  one  man,  a  native  of  the  city,  told 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  his  brother,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  early  fighting  on  the  Belgian 
frontier,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans, 
had  been  ordered  with  others  to  march  to  Brussels, 
and,  because  he  was  unable  to  walk,  had  been  sum- 
marily shot. 

Personal  details  such  as  have  been  indicated  will 
convey  some  idea  of  what  this  war  means  for  the 
civil  population  of  France. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS. 

The  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  Boulogne,  when 
I  last  travelled  by  that  route,  had  an  extraordinary 
interest.  It  occupied  some  nine  hours,  or  three  or 
four  times  its  normal  duration.  But,  in  spite  of 
that  fact,  the  journey  seemed  a  short  one.  The  point 
of  departure,  the  Gare  du  Nord,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, showed  ample  evidences  of  war  time.  There 
was  the  usual  throng  of  French  military  police  on 
duty  at  the  gates.  Red  Cross  nurses,  wearied  with 
their  night  duty,  passed  through  the  station  from 
the  reception  rooms.  The  passengers  by  the  morning 
train — which  should  have  been  an  express,  but  which 
stopped  at  almost  every  station — were  also  of  unusual 
interest.  They  included  many  Belgians  returning 
to  their  much  harassed  country.  A  French  lady, 
who  was  accompanied  to  the  train  by  her  husband, 
was  on  her  way  to  Boulogne,  thence  to  proceed  by 
motor  car  to  some  point  near  the  Front,  where  she 
hoped  to  see  her  two  boys  serving  in  the  trenches. 
A  French  button  manufacturer,  who  had  a  place  in 
my  compartment,  discussed  the  war  with  me  at  some 
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length.  A  little  distance  from  Paris  he  showed  me 
a  position  in  a  wood  where  the  French  artillery  had 
been  planted,  ready  for  the  oncoming  Germans.  The 
invaders,  however,  had  got  intelligence  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  diverted  their  route  some  four  miles  to  the 
north.  With  the  ruling  passion  of  the  man  of 
business,  the  button  manufacturer  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  France  reaping  some  commercial  advan- 
tage after  the  war,  in  return  for  the  immense 
sacrifices  of  life  and  money  which  had  been  entailed. 

After  an  hour  or  two's  travelling  we  touched  the 
French  fighting  zone.  British  uniforms  began  to 
appear  at  the  station.  French  Red  Cross  nurses, 
pale  and  a  little  sad-looking,  came  from  carriage  to 
carriage  with  their  collecting-boxes.  Transport 
trains  passed  or  stood  in  sidings.  In  one  of  them, 
complete  with  its  kitchen,  we  saw  a  troop  of  black- 
visaged  Indians.  At  an  important  centre  further 
along  some  of  the  British  troops  were  anxious  to 
secure  newspapers,  or  to  send  messages  to  their 
relatives  at  home.  A  number  had  just  come  down 
from  the  fighting  line.  It  appeared  to  be  something 
of  a  tonic  for  them  to  converse  with  fellow-country- 
men. One  poor  fellow,  who  had  been  badly 
wounded,  and  who  appeared  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
nerve-trying  experience  at  the  Front,  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  talking  with  two 
young  Englishwomen  in  an  adjoining  carriage,  and 
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asked  to  be  allowed  to  shake  each  of  them  by  the 
hand. 

Other  fellow-travellers  included  two  young  French 
girls  who  were  proceeding  to  Britain  as  governesses, 
principally  with  the  object  of  perfecting  their  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  There  was  a  young 
Roumanian,  intent  on  selling  jewellery  for  his  firm 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  A  Scottish 
lady  had  been  in  the  earthquake  at  Rome.  She 
had  intended  to  winter  there,  but  the  earthquake 
had  been  too  much  for  her  nerves.  Apparently, 
also,  it  had  to  some  extent  affected  her  memory.  She 
applied  to  me,  as  a  fellow-countryman,  to  assist  her 
in  the  dilemma  in  which  she  found  herself  in  the 
long  railway  journey — famished  because  she  had 
omitted  to  make  any  arrangements  for  food,  and 
thirsty,  with  a  small  bottle  of  champagne  in  her 
possession — provided  chiefly  as  an  antidote  against 
seasickness — but  with  nothing  to  drink  it  from. 
Fortunately,  I  remembered  a  small  parcel  of  sand- 
wiches in  my  bag ;  and  the  young  Englishwomen  of 
the  company  furnished  a  drinking  vessel  for  the 
wine. 

As  the  train  proceeded,  evidences  of  the  British 
occupation  of  this  portion  of  French  territory  grew 
more  numerous.  There  were  encampments  in  which 
football  was  in  progress.  At  one  or  two  points, 
where  the  camping  ground  came  close  up  to  the 
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railway  side,  the  train  appeared  to  rain  cigarettes. 
Amongst  the  native  residents  there  was  noticeable 
the  universality  of  black  attire  characteristic  of 
Paris.  Even  humble  field  workers  generally  wore 
something  black — it  might  only  be  a  black  shawl. 
I  had  a  glimpse  of  a  pathetic  figure  in  one  of  the 
sparsely  populated  districts  through  which  we  passed. 
It  was  that  of  an  olci,  bent  woman  carrying  home  a 
bundle  of  sticks — she  might  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  well-known  painting,  "  The  Lonely  Life  " — her 
black  shawl  indicating  the  loss  of  some  near  relative. 
Round  a  British  battalion  encampment  there  had 
gathered  a  number  of  the  residents  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  Here  again  the  note  of  black  was 
conspicuous,  contrasting  with  the  khaki  uniforms  of 
the  soldiers,  just  as  the  subdued  and  wistful 
demeanour  of  the  French  people  contrasted  with  the 
high  animal  spirits  of  their  "  defenders." 

Boulogne  is  at  present  practically  a  British  settle- 
ment. It  is  the  rallying  point  on  which  converges 
an  immense  variety  of  mechanical  traction.  A  large 
number  of  the  establishments  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  hospitals  are  staffed  by  Scottish  and 
English  nurses.  I  saw  a  number  of  Indians  leave 
in  an  open  transport  wagon  for  the  Front — a  pic- 
turesque group  as  they  sat,  solemn  and  stolid.  I 
saw  other  Indians  in  some  of  the  hospital  trains 
coming  in.    The  daily  service  of  steamboats  brings 
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returning  officers  and  men  from  the  home  country, 
and  takes  out  others  on  convalescent  leave.  The 
hospital  ships  come  and  go — graceful  white  vessels, 
bearing  the  broken  jetsam  of  the  battlefields. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gaiety  at  Boulogne,  inter- 
mingled with  much  that  is  suggestive  of  sadness  and 
suffering.  "  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
opposite "  in  the  psychological  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  world.  But  one  is  always  conscious  of 
the  nearness  of  the  great  struggle  that  is  going  for- 
ward a  few  miles  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


NIGHT  SCENES  AT  THE  FRONT. 

At  Boulogne  I  got  down  from  the  train,  and  was 
promptly  hailed  by  a  typical  embodiment  of  the 
British  spirit,  in  the  person  of  a  young  man  in  khaki 
from  Cowdenbeath,  who  recognised  a  6i  kent  face." 
We  had  met  somewhere  in  Fifeshire.  Now  he  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  ambulance  trains  which  have 
Boulogne  for  their  base.  He  was  distinctly  one  of 
the  cheerful  sort.  I  asked  him  whether  he  preferred 
Boulogne  or  Cowdenbeath,  and  he  said,  on  the  whole, 
he  would  rather  be  in  Boulogne.  His  only  complaint 
was  that  it  was  "  too  quiet  a  game "  he  was  on. 
Others  have  found  the  same  "  game  "  none  too  quiet. 
Every  two  days  he  and  his  train  go  close  up  to  the 
firing  lines  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  There,  when  I 
saw  him,  the  fighting  was  "  very  hot."  He  had  come 
with  the  British  Force  from  Mons,  and  had  therefore 
had  some  part  in  campaigning  of  the  most  arduous 
kind.  Possibly,  by  comparison,  his  later  experiences 
were  unexciting.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult 
for  a  civilian,  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
slackened  activities  at  home,  to  discover  any  sub- 
stance in  his  complaint  of  dulness. 
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Like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  the  hospital  train  goes 
to  and  fro,  a  connecting  link  between  the  grim  and 
the  gay — between  the  fighting  line,  where  the  air 
is  rent  by  the  sheik,  and  the  warmth,  comfort,  and 
comparative  gaiety  of  Boulogne.  There  are  some 
fantastic  night  scenes,  when  the  Red  Cross  men  are 
collecting  the  wounded  from  the  trenches,  or  from 
the  debatable  land,  where  they  have  been  picked 
off  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  enemy  with  the 
bayonet.  A  number  of  the  men  serving  the  Red 
Cross  in  various  capacities  have  tried  to  give  me 
some  impression  of  the  work  close  up  to  the  Front. 
Drivers  have  taken  their  ambulance  vehicles  right 
to  the  guns,  and  worked  amongst  their  deafening 
explosions.  Sometimes,  as  they  have  sought  out 
the  wounded,  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the 
entrenched  lines  near  which  they  have  been  work- 
ing have  dramatically  given  place  to  illumination 
and  the  din  of  combat.  Little  balloons,  carrying 
blue  lights,  have  gone  up,  and  revealed  the  posi- 
tions. The  effect  to  those  who  have  not  grown 
accustomed  to  it,  or  whose  temperament  is  imagina- 
tive, is  creepy.  Any  moving  object  within  the  area 
of  light  draws  the  fire  of  the  men  in  the 
trenches.  In  a  moment  the  lead  is  whistling 
through  the  air,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  breaks 
out,  making  night  hideous.  The  driver  of  one  of 
the  Red  Cross  cars  frankly  informed  me  that  when 
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this  sort  of  thing  occurred  he  did  not  like  it.  He 
had  his  duty  to  do;  but  he  was  not  sorry  when  it 
was  time  to  go  away  back  to  the  base.  Occasionally 
a  shell  would  fall  a  short  distance  away ;  and  when 
that  happened  it  was  usually  considered  to  be  time 
for  the  car  to  retire ;  for  motor  vehicles  are  valuable 
material  of  wTar,  and,  under  good  generalship,  like 
soldiers'  lives,  are  not  to  be  lightly  risked. 

All  this  my  Cowdenbeath  friend  dismissed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  was  accustomed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere of  strife.  We  had  met  originally  in  the 
course  of  a  coal  strike.  An  incident  which  appealed 
to  him  as  possessing  more  interest  than  the  work 
about  the  trenches  was  his  presentation  of  a  German 
helmet  to  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  and  a  German  blade 
to  Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  when  they  passed  through 
Boulogne,  after  the  soldiers'  entertainment  at  which 
they  and  other  stage  celebrities  appeared. 

The  hospital  train,  with  the  wounded  gathered 
from  the  battle  front,  is  rather  a  distressing  spec- 
tacle for  him  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time.  There 
is  something  very  moving  in  the  consciousness  that 
so  many  of  the  victims  of  war  are  there  collected 
together,  in  the  silence  with  which  the  train 
passes,  in  the  white  faces  one  sees  at  the  windows, 
and  the  quiet  forms  stretched  out  on  the  beds.  The 
efficiency  of  the  service  for  the  care  of  the  wounded, 
however,  is  one  of  the  silver  edges  of  the  cloud  of 
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war.  The  soldiers  with  whom  I  have  talked — and 
they  are  many — have  expressed  their  appreciation 
and  confidence  in  this  arm  of  the  service,  and  in 
the  helpfulness  and  solicitude  of  the  French  people. 
An  Irish  corporal,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  in 
the  leg,  spoke  with  a  quiet  enthusiasm  on  this  sub- 
ject. Any  wounded  soldier,  he  observed,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  could  rely  on  being 
kindly  treated.  This  was  the  general  opinion,  born 
of  experience.  Whether  in  the  course  of  conveyance 
from  the  Front,  at  the  temporary  base,  or  at  Paris, 
the  wounded  soldier  gets  that  care  and  attention 
which  is  his  due. 

Wounded  British  at  Paris  were,  for  the  moment, 
not  numerous.  I  visited  the  principal  reception 
station  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  where  I  found  time 
hung  a  little  on  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross  staff ;  and 
I  was  also  permitted  to  see  the  British  soldiers  in  one 
of  the  large  hotels  near  the  Place  de  TEtoile,  which, 
like  nearly  all  the  large  hotels  in  Paris,  has  been 
turned  into  a  hospital.  The  kindly  French  lady  who 
acted  as  its  directrice  went  over  the  books  to  locate 
the  British  patients  for  me.  A  considerable  contin- 
gent of  convalescents  had  just  left.  I  found, 
amongst  those  who  remained,  a  Scottish  private 
who  had  been  in  the  stiff  work  at  Ypres,  and  had 
been  badly  wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell.  He  had 
a  private  room,  looking  out  on  the  front,  in  one  of 
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the  most  luxurious  hotels  in  Paris.  An  adjustable 
reading  desk  held  his  morning  paper  or  magazine — 
he  gets  an  English  journal  brought  to  him  every 
morning.  On  a  table  by  his  bedside  was  an  abund- 
ance of  cigarettes.  There  was  a  nurse  within  call; 
and  a  motor  car  was  available  to  take  him  a  run 
when  his  recovery  permitted. 

The  same  anxious  desire  to  assist  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  Frenchwomen  as  among  the  women  at 
home.  A  direct  personal  interest  in  the  war  is 
practically  universal  in  France.  Almost  every 
nurse  has  a  brother  or  husband  or  son  engaged  in 
the  fighting.  The  nursing  staff  has  been  aug- 
mented by  women  drawn  from  all  classes  of  society, 
united  in  a  common  sisterhood.  The  French- 
woman, although  untrained,  makes  an  admirable 
"  infirmiere."  Tactfulness,  sympathy,  gentleness, 
and  vivacity  are  part  of  her  nature.  A  consider- 
able number  who  speak  English  well  have  been 
employed  in  nursing  British  wounded.  Some  of 
the  nurses  at  the  railway  station  reception  room 
I  visited  were  French.  Their  becoming  white  robes 
and  white  head-dress  readily  distinguish  them.  The 
young  directrice  of  one  of  the  hospitals  near  the 
Bastille,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  regard- 
ing the  hospital  work,  gave  me  an  impression  of  the 
zeal  displayed  by  the  Frenchwomen  in  tending  the 
wounded  soldiers.   An  Irish  nurse  at  another  hospital 
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spoke  with  some  feeling  of  the  distress  displayed  by 
some  of  the  British  soldiers  whose  wounds  were  of 
a  nature  likely  to  cause  permanent  disablement. 
Their  anxiety  was  as  to  what  was  to  become  of  them 
when  they  left  the  hospital. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  one  of 
the  hospitals  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  There  had 
just  arrived  a  large  number  of  wounded  from 
Soissons.  He  spoke  to  some  of  them,  and  afterwards 
inquired  individually  of  the  nurses  as  to  their 
relatives  at  the  war. 

The  replies  were  various  in  character.  One  stated 
that  her  husband  had  been  rather  seriously  wounded ; 
another  that  her  son  was  well;  a  third  that  her 
brother  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

"  And  you,  madame  ?  w  he  inquired  of  one  of  them. 
The  reply  came — "  I  have  received  the  news  this 
morning  that  my  son  has  been  killed." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"Have  you  any  details?"  asked  the  Cardinal.  v 

"  I  know  only,"  replied  the  bereaved  mother, 
"  that  he  died  courageously  in  Argonne." 

Her  interrogator  remained  bowed  before  her  for 
some  time,  and  then  passed  on  in  silence. 

The  incident  gives  some  indication  of  the  devotion 
with  which  the  women  of  France  are  seeking  to 
perform  their  ameliorating  work  in  the  terrible 
business  of  war. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  NEW  WAR  HORSE. 

Any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  traversing 
the  outskirts  of  the  great  conflict  that  is  now  being 
waged  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Belgium  must 
be  impressed  by  the  all-importance  of  mechanical 
transport  in  the  issue  of  the  war.  In  the  course  of 
visits  to  hospital  bases  and  transport  centres  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  part  played  on  the  communication 
lines  by  the  motor  vehicles.  I  also  conversed  with  a 
great  variety  of  those  engaged  in  their  direction, 
from  a  brigade-general — who  was  enthusiastic  over 
the  tactics,  pursued  on  both  sides  of  the  arena  of 
war,  of  nibbling  at  the  enemy — to  the  youngest 
member  of  the  staff  of  a  motor  repairing  outfit, 
who  had  more  decided  views  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and,  apparently,  more  inside  knowledge  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  troops  than  the  general. 
Everywhere  the  first  importance  of  the  mechanical 
was  evident. 

I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  a  transport  centre 
behind  the  lines,  somewhere  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  where  rows  of  motor  vehicles  stood  ready  in 
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waiting  to  convey  reserve  battalions  to  the  point 
where  they  were  most  required.  These  long  rows  of 
grey  vehicles  were  eloquent  of  new  tactical  methods, 
in  which  mobility  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
power  of  speed  and  concentration  is  the  key  to 
success.  Tactics  consist  largely  in  sudden  and  un- 
expected concentration  of  troops  at  some  point  of 
the  enemy's  line.  With  the  air  service,  surprises  of 
this  kind  are  difficult  on  a  large  scale ;  but  smaller 
coups  are  sometimes  brought  off.  It  is  now  well 
known  that,  before  the  fighting  settled  down  to  its 
present  phase  of  siege  warfare,  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  drafting  up  the  troops  by  thousands  of  motor 
vehicles  enabled  the  enemy  to  force  the  retreat  from 
Mons. 

Apart  from  tactics,  the  fitness  of  the  Allies'  Army 
is  largely  due  to  the  motor  service  in  the  lines  of 
communication.  An  army  of  skilled  men  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way.  The  motor  vehicles,  day  by  day, 
are  supplementing  the  railway  services,  going  and 
coming  between  transport  centres  and  the  fighting 
lines,  and  are  maintaining  a  regular  road  service 
with  amazing  efficiency. 

One  of  the  outstanding  "  lessons  of  the  war 99  is 
the  value  and  hardiness  of  the  motor  vehicle.  Some 
of  the  cars  have  stood  wear  and  tear  to  an  extent 
almost  incredible.  The  roads,  where  the  traffic  is 
heavy  as  a  result  of  long-continued  rains,  have  been 
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reduced  to  a  condition  which,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, might  be  regarded  as  impassable.  One 
driver,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Ypres  vicinity, 
informed  me  that  his  Red  Cross  car  had  done  an 
astonishing  mileage,  and  it  was  being  sent  home  for 
general  overhaul,  not  because  it  showed  any  signs 
of  faltering,  but  on  the  ground  that  after  such  a 
record  as  it  had  made  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  expect 
it  to  go  on  any  longer  without  mishap.  Mud  up  to 
the  axles,  and  even  higher,  was,  this  driver 
informed  me,  a  common  experience. 

The  experiences  of  some  of  the  Red  Cross  drivers 
and  also  of  the  transport  mechanicians  are  occasion- 
ally thrilling.  Their  life  is  one  of  constant  move- 
ment, of  frequent  adventure,  of  exposure  to  danger. 
Quick  and  capable  action  is  often  needed — as,  for 
instance,  when  there  is  a  mishap  in  some  unfre- 
quented district  in  the  dark  and  their  mission  at  the 
time  happens  to  be  one  of  urgency.  Severe  calls  are 
on  such  occasions  made  on  the  resourcefulness  and 
ingenuity  of  the  drivers  and  those  assisting  them. 

The  Romans  knew  the  value  of  roads  for  military 
purposes ;  and  their  value  with  a  view  to  facilities  for 
the  motor  services  is  recognised  in  no  less  degree  by 
the  military  authorities  of  to-day.  Near  one  of  the 
transport  centres  to  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  a 
visit,  by  virtue  of  a  special  permission,  I  saw  com- 
panies of  the  reserve  battalions  employed  in  clearing 
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the  surface  of  the  roads  from  the  mud  that  had 
accumulated  after  the  passage  of  artillery  and  the 
transport  services;  their  object  was  to  enable  the 
motor  vehicles  in  reserve  to  pass  along  at  the  maxi- 
mum speed.  Adventurous  drivers,  who  at  home  may 
have  chafed  at  20-mile  speed  limits,  frequently  have 
full  scope  for  their  craving  for  swift  movement. 
There  are  long  journeys  to  be  made  of  the  most 
urgent  character.  An  English  driver  told  me  of 
quick  runs  that  he  had  made  from  near  the  firing 
line  to  Paris  and  elsewhere  during  the  night  time 
at  high  speed,  as  much  as  200  miles  being  covered 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

One  of  the  motor  drivers  found  the  spectacle  of  the 
wounded,  often  shattered  in  a  terrible  manner,  rather 
trying  at  first,  but  a  week  or  two  served  to  enable 
him  to  sink  personal  impressions  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  has  frequently  picked  up  German 
wounded,  in  addition  to  French  and  British,  and  he 
stated  that  the  Germans  received  the  same  attention 
and  consideration  as  the  others.  Germans,  British, 
and  French  lay  side  by  side,  their  sufferings  forming 
a  common  bond  and  eliminating  the  spirit  of  conflict. 

There  are  hospital  bases  for  the  fighting  units, 
and  there  are  also  hospital  centres  for  the  damaged 
and  broken  units  of  the  mechanical  transport.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  motor  vehicles  is  necessarily 
extraordinary. 
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Strength  of  construction  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  drivers  have  to  be  engineers,  capable  of  execut- 
ing any  minor  repairs  that  may  cause  a  breakdown 
on  the  route.  If  the  repairs  cannot  be  made  without 
heavier  appliances  than  the  driver  has  at  his  com- 
mand, the  wagon  has  to  be  towed  away  to  where  a 
repairing  outfit  is  available.  These  repairing  wagons 
move  from  place  to  place  as  necessity  requires.  They 
are  equipped  with  lathe  and  drill  and  other  heavy 
tools,  and  are  capable  of  dealing  with  almost  any 
case  of  breakdown. 

At  one  of  the  transport  centres  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  motor  vehicles  made  a  remarkable 
picture.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  long  row  of 
London  motor  'buses,  bodies  and  wheels  a  uniform 
grey,  chiefly  due  to  a  comprehensive  coating  of  mud. 
There  were  open  transport  motor  wagons.  There 
were  travel-stained  motors,  which  had  commenced 
life  as  luxurious  private  cars,  now  serving  in  the 
great  system  of  communication.  Contrasting  with 
these,  and  a  conspicuous  note  of  colour,  was  a  bright 
yellow  six-cylinder  Napier,  with  low  body,  designed 
in  effective,  straight  lines  carried  right  to  the  rear 
from  the  front  of  the  bonnet — apparently  just 
arrived  from  England,  and  about  to  enter  on  its 
unaccustomed  duties. 

The  counter-part  of  the  large  use  of  the  motor 
vehicle  in  the  war  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  Paris, 
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where  no  longer  does  one  take  his  life  in  his  hand 
in  crossing  a  busy  thoroughfare  with  motor  cabs 
charging  down  on  him  from  all  directions.  The 
tired  cab  horse  has  here  come  back  into  his  own  for 
a  little.  The  streets  are  comparatively  empty.  But 
no  one  will  grudge  the  London  omnibus  or  the  Paris 
taxicab  for  such  valuable  service  as  they  are  now 
performing  at  the  seat  of  war. 

The  heavy  work  of  transport  must  cause  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  the  motor  vehicle  in  this  war 
has  so  largely  replaced  the  horse.  This  means,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  work  is  more  speedily  carried 
through,  and  also  that  the  dreadful  waste  of  horses 
in  war  is  greatly  reduced.  The  pace  necessary  in 
war  is  abnormal,  and  when  the  horse  is  required 
to  come  up  to  it,  an  almost  regardless  sacrifice  of 
animal  life  is  entailed.  As  it  is,  the  normal  effective 
life  of  a  horse  on  duty  in  the  war  is  stated  at 
five  or  six  days.  The  advantage  of  the  mechanical 
vehicle  in  responding  to  the  necessity  for  arduous 
and  continuous  service  is  thus  apparent.  The  sudden 
strain  does  not  knock  it  out,  as  it  does  the  horse. 
It  tremendously  reduces  the  inhumanity  of  war. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


WAR  IN  THE  AIR. 

"  The  air  was  so  clear  and  calm  that  the  airmen 
came  out  in  numbers,  and  we  sat  and  watched  them 
dodging  the  shells  fired  at  them.  One  of  ours  seemed 
to  have  a  narrow  escape,  but  none  of  them  were 
brought  down.  They  fired  shrapnel  at  the  aero- 
planes, and  we  only  saw  where  the  shells  burst.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  bullets  might  hit  the  aeroplanes 
without  our  knowing  it." 

Thus  writes  one  of  the  Gordons  from  the  trenches 
in  north-west  France.  The  passage  gives  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
great  war.  There  are  combats  in  the  air — for  the 
most  part  unrecorded,  and  witnessed  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity — more  suggestive 
of  the  heroic  imagination  of  the  ancients  than  of 
latter-day  reality.  These  aerial  contests  generally 
receive  only  a  few  lines'  notice — if  that — in  the 
official  despatches,  which  convey  no  idea  of  their 
tremendously  exciting  character. 

In  no  department  have  the  Germans  made  greater 
miscalculations  than  in  this  warfare  of  the  air.  They 
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counted  upon  their  costly  Zeppelins  and  other  airship 
types  to  establish  a  distinct  superiority  in  their  aerial 
service.  Characteristically,  attention  has  been 
directed  principally  to  the  development  of  aircraft  as 
a  means  of  actual  destruction  and  a  further  instru- 
ment of  "  f rightfulness." 

In  this  respect  they  have  entirely  failed.  The 
Zeppelins,  as  an  offensive  weapon,  are  practically 
negligible.  They  are  not  so  mobile  and  speedy  as  the 
aeroplanes.  They  are  more  easily  affected  by 
unfavourable  weather  conditions.  They  cannot  face 
a  strong  wind,  and  they  become  unmanageable  in 
weather  which  makes  no  impression  on  the  aeroplane. 
Their  greater  bulk  makes  them  more  vulnerable.  In 
offensive  they  are  erratic  and  unreliable — as  all  air- 
craft, operating  at  a  long  range,  for  certain 
mechanical  reasons  must  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  aeroplane  has 
been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  war  to  be  incal- 
culable. The  authorities  of  Britain  and  France  have 
wisely  sought  to  develop  the  air  service  in  its  proper 
function — that  of  a  scouting  and  intelligence  agency. 
The  manner  in  which  Britain  has  been  served  by  her 
airmen  needs  no  comment.  When  the  occasion 
arose,  the  country  had  at  call  a  corps  of  skilled  men, 
possessed  of  the  necessary  high  degree  of  courage  and 
nerve,  whose  work  in  the  uncertain  element  of  the 
air  passes  in  its  intrepidity  and  heroism  any  possible 
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conception  of  the  general  public.  Even  as  an  offen- 
sive arm,  late  events  have  demonstrated  the  effective- 
ness and  superiority  of  the  Allies'  air  fleet. 

A  few  years  ago  a  sensation  was  caused  when 
Latham  made,  at  the  Blackpool  meeting,  the  first 
aeroplane  flight  in  a  gale.  That  successful  attempt 
to  negotiate  strong  and  variable  winds  was  regarded 
by  many  at  the  time  as  almost  fool-hardy.  I  had  an 
opportunity,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
flight,  of  conversing  with  the  aviator,  who,  after  his 
exciting  experience,  appeared  to  be  much  calmer  than 
the  throng  surrounding  him.  Such  flights  are  now 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  the  ordinary 
day's  work. 

An  Irish  Fusilier  whom  I  met  at  one  point  in 
France  described  to  me  one  of  these  combats  of  the 
air.  He  had  come  through  the  fighting  from  Mons, 
had  been  in  numerous  bayonet  charges,  and  had  had 
some  strange  experiences;  but  for  thrill,  he 
stated,  there  was  nothing  to  touch  a  combat 
in  mid-air  between  opposing  aircraft.  The  par- 
ticular incident  that  he  referred  to  was  an 
effort  to  capture  a  German  taube  by  two  of  the 
British  aeroplanes.  There  was  a  competition  for  the 
advantage  of  height  involving  extraordinary 
manoeuvring.  The  German  machine,  its  retreat 
cut  off,  made  steep-banked  turns  and  sudden  dives 
and  ascents,  like  some  great  bird  in  the  toils.  Every 
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few  minutes  shots  rang  out  in  the  clear  sunlit  air. 
With  good  marksmanship  one  of  the  British 
aviators  pierced  both  the  wings  of  the  German 
machine,  and  a  third  shot  reached  the  engine.  An 
extraordinary  duel  was  thus  brought  to  an  end,  the 
German  aviator  having  to  plane  dbwn  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner. 

The  patrol  of  the  air  furnishes,  almost  daily, 
spectacles  of  interest  for  the  residents  of  the  French 
capital.  The  "  Rightfulness  "  theorjr,  in  so  far  as 
the  Germans  have  sought  to  practise  it  by  means  of 
aircraft,  has  entirely  failed  to  impress  the  Parisians. 
To  large  numbers  who  had  remained  in  the  city 
throughout  the  war  I  put  the  question  whether  they 
were  not  apprehensive  at  any  time  from  this  cause. 
All  of  them  have  indicated  that  they  consider  this 
method  of  warfare  as  contemptible  and  comparatively 
innocuous. 

Over  one  of  the  streets  on  the  south  of  the  Seine, 
where  I  happened  to  be  passing,  three  aeroplanes, 
one  after  the  other,  came  into  view,  at  a  height  of 
about  half  a  mile.  They  were  watched  with  the 
detached  interest  which  one  would  expect  at  an  avia- 
tion display.  The  group  of  observers  that  gathered 
in  the  narrow  street  was  picturesquely  French.  It 
included  a  convalescent  French  soldier,  with  two 
women  friends  in  black;  an  assortment  of  irrepres- 
sible young  "  ouvrieres  "  of  the  district ;  attendants 
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of  the  small  "  boutiques,"  who  had  come  out  on  to  the 
street  to  watch  ;  and  several  elegantly  attired  women. 
I  asked  a  man  beside  me,  who  took  an  appreciative 
interest  in  the  manoeuvring*  of  the  aeroplanes,  if  they 
had  no  fear  of  German  aircraft.  He,  too,  smiled  and 
assured  me  they  had  none.  The  aeroplanes  were  of  the 
Farman  biplane  type,  with  the  elongated  upper  plane 
introduced  about  the  time  of  the  Lanark  aviation 
meeting.  They  had  gone  out  to  watch  a  German 
taube  reported  to  the  north,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
descending  to  their  base,  close  to  Paris,  when  we  saw 
them.  The  descent  was  not  easy.  There  was  a 
strong  and  variable  wind  overhead.  At  times  the 
leading  plane  hung  apparently  motionless,  heading 
against  the  breeze.  Once  or  twice  a  steep  descent 
to  the  objective  was  attempted  ;  but  always  one  of  the 
dangerous  currents  carried  the  vessel  out  of  its  direc- 
tion. Watching  the  steep-banked  turns  and  the  rapid 
descents,  our  French  friend  grew  enthusiastic,  and 
declared  the  manoeuvring  to  be  "  magnifique." 
Once  a  snow-cloud  suddenly  blotted  the  manoeuvring 
craft  from  view.  Finally,  with  a  favourable  slant 
of  wind,  it  swept  downwards  beyond  our  range  of 
vision. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


BRITISH  SOLDIERS  IN  PARIS. 

One  afternoon  in  Paris  I  spent  with  a  Highland 
sergeant,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Armentieres, 
and  who,  in  his  convalescent  stage,  w^as  on  duty 
at  the  reception  room  for  British  wounded  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord.  The  Highlandman,  tall,  square- 
shouldered,  and  formidable  enough  in  appear- 
ance, was  afflicted  with  shyness.  He  could  not 
avoid  attracting  attention  in  the  streets,  where 
his  stature  made  him  conspicuous,  and  he  did  not 
like  it.  He  recognised  that  the  attentions  bestowed 
on  him  were  well  meant ;  but  occasionally,  on  a 
momentary  impulse,  his  Celtic  blood  was  stirred  by 
some  unfamiliar  illustration  of  Parisian  demon- 
strativeness  which  took  him  unawares — as,  for 
instance,  when  two  lively  midinettes  at  a  crossing 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  him,  and  with  pointed 
fingers  rattled  out  some  admiring  and  complimentary 
observations  in  that  incomprehensible  language 
which  for  six  weeks  had  been  a  sore  trial  to  him. 
It  was  not  his  conception  of  decorous  conduct;  but 
after  a  second's  reflection  he  took  it  smiling.  From 
what  I  have  observed  of  our  soldiers'  conduct  when 
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off  duty  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  may  here  testify 
that  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  men  it  is  admir- 
ably restrained  and  dignified.  One  feature  which  is 
lost  sight  of  is  the  isolation  of  men  in  the  position 
of  my  Celtic  acquaintance.  They  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  language.  Everything  is  a  puzzle  to  them. 
Their  walks  abroad  when  off  duty  are  circumscribed. 
They  have  an  aversion  to  being  conspicuous.  French 
music  halls  or  theatres,  owing  to  the  language,  fail 
to  interest  them.  Above  all  things,  my  Highland 
friend  pined  for  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  his  home 
in  the  north  before  entering  again  on  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign. 

At  the  Gare  du  Nord,  on  military  police  service, 
was  a  Scotsman  from  Glasgow,  a  corporal  of  the 
Black  Watch,  well  known  to  the  French  officials  and 
to  others  as  Corporal  "  Jock."  The  taste  for  Paris 
is  a  matter  of  temperament.  The  corporal  had  the 
frank,  engaging  Glasgow  way  of  taking  things  as 
they  come  and  making  the  best  of  them.  He  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  Paris,  except  that  he  had  his 
ideas  of  the  limits  of  propriety  in  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, and  harboured  some  degree  of  distrust  of  him- 
self in  that  regard,  should  his  stay  in  Paris  be 
prolonged  unduly.  With  the  born  soldier's  careless, 
unconcerned  attitude  to  matters  of  personal  danger, 
the  corporal  made  light  of  what  he  had  been 
through;  but,  as  is  well  known,  his  regiment  has 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting,  and  has  under- 
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gone  the  severest  tests  of  fortitude  and  endurance. 
In  the  forced  marching  from  Mons,  almost  con- 
tinuously in  touch  with  the  enemy,  they  went 
through  experiences  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  convey 
an  adequate  impression. 

From  about  mid-day  until  eight  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing evening  they  marched  on  one  occasion  some 
forty-five  miles,  besides  fighting  an  engagement. 
One  of  the  companies  of  the  regiment,  in  the  course 
of  the  hide-and-seek  style  of  campaigning  that 
marked  the  early  stages,  was  suddenly  charged  by 
a  detachment  of  Uhlans.  They  turned  the  charge, 
disposed  of  a  number  of  the  enemy,  and  took  a  dozen 
prisoners.  On  another  occasion,  along  with  some 
of  the  Camerons,  they  had  to  "  drive  "  a  wood,  in 
which  it  was  suspected  a  force  of  Germans  was  con- 
cealed. A  German  soldier  appeared  from  the  wood 
soon  after  the  driving  operation  commenced,  and  he 
was  at  once  picked  off.  It  turned  out  that  this 
solitary  Prussian  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  cover. 
The  incident  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  warfare, 
full  of  surprise  and  uncertainty,  that  had  to  be 
waged  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  battalion  was  badly 
wounded  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  which  struck  him  on 
the  waist,  and  lodged  near  the  spine.  Prom  the  wound 
there  were  subsequently  taken  a  piece  of  the  cloth 
of  his  uniform,  a  fragment  of  his  belt,  and  two  bent 
sovereigns  which  he  had  carried  where  the  red-hot 
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fragment  of  shell  struck.  The  force  of  the  impact 
had  been  such  that  the  lettering  of  the  one  sovereign 
was  imprinted  on  the  other.  He  keeps  the  two  coins, 
in  a  small  box  made  to  hold  them,  as  a  souvenir  of  a 
memorable  occasion. 

The  extent  to  which  the  British  soldier  favourably 
occupies  the  minds  of  the  Parisians  is  seen  in  the 
lately  re  -  opened  theatres.  "  Sommes-nous 
demoralises  ?  "  is  how  a  well-worn  inquiry  is  ren- 
dered in  one  of  the  plays.  And  there  is  always,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  audiences,  a  vociferous 
repudiation  of  any  suggestion  of  being  "  down- 
hearted. "  With  almost  all  the  eligible  manhood 
of  the  country  on  the  battlefields,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  theatrical  entertainments  are  out  of 
place.  But  the  Parisians  recognise  that  a  little 
laughter,  unlike  a  little  wisdom,  is  a  wholesome 
thing.  The  drummer  who  recites  the  prologue  of 
a  new  revue  treating  of  life  in  Paris  under  the 
present  conditions,  admirably  expresses  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Parisians  are  returning  to  their  amuse- 
ments. The  object  of  the  revue,  it  is  proclaimed, 
is  not  only  to  amuse — in  return  for  the  support  which 
enables  the  artistes  to  live — but  also  to  manifest, 
in  spite  of  all  statements  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
Parisians  have  not  lost  their  gaiety  of  spirit,  and 
that  Paris  is  still  Paris.  Mingled  with  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  and  drollery,  with  which  features  of 
the  current  life  of  the  city  are  presented,  are  pas- 
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sages  that  indicate  an  underlying  seriousness  and 
depth  of  feeling.  Thus  in  the  "  Soldiers'  Christmas  99 
song  two  little  French  children  make  their  request 
that  the  "  bon  Dieu  "  will  grant  France  deliverance, 
and  safely  restore  their  fathers  now  fighting  in  the 
war. 

In  all  the  stage  representations  of  military  types 
the  British  soldier  is  prominent.  It  is  one  of  many 
indications  of  the  appreciation  by  the  French  people 
of  the  important  part  Britain  is  taking  in  the  war. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  type  amongst  the 
military  figures  one  sees — whether  in  the  original 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  mimicry  on  the  stage — there 
place  of  honour  is  always  given  to  the  British  soldier, 
usually  a  smart  figure  in  khaki.  The  picturesque 
Highlander  has  specially  taken  the  Parisian  eye. 
In  the  revue  referred  to  the  "  Tipperary  "  song  and 
chorus  are  introduced  by  a  sprightly  eulogy  to  "  Les 
brav's  Highlanders."  They  are  described,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  epithets,  as  "  soldats  tres  sensationnels/' 
Even  where  parody  and  caricature  generally  con- 
stitute the  leading  motive,  there  is  no  attempt  to 
make  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Scottish  soldier's 
unfamiliar  costume. 

Drawings  by  artists  and  art  students,  displayed 
for  sale  in  shops  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  are  largely 
directed  to  representations  of  the  spirit  of  brutality 
in  which  the  war  has  been  waged  by  the  Uhlans 
and  Bavarians.    They  are  usually  telling  in  effect. 
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Frequently  they  are  an  indictment,  not  only  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  pursued  in  this  war,  but 
of  the  horrors  of  war  in  general.  Another  and  a 
popular  class  of  pictorial  representation,  however,  is 
in  different  vein.  It  emphasises  the  comradeship 
of  French  and  British.  In  a  series  of  post-card 
pictures  a  French  soldier  and  a  British  are  seen  side 
by  side,  ready  and  resolute,  each  characteristic  of 
his  nationality,  and  relying  confidently  on  the  other. 
One  does  not  need  to  go  far  before  experiencing  the 
reality  of  the  marked  augmentation  of  good  feeling 
and  friendship  for  the  British  which  these  pictorial 
representations  indicate.  Everywhere  there  is 
evident  a  spirit  of  cordiality.  The  recognition  of 
an  "  Anglais  "  is  accompanied  by  smiles  of  welcome, 
and  an  exhibition  of  friendly  interest  on  the  part  of 
those  around  him.  The  attendant  at  the  small 
restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Glare  du 
Nord,  where  we  had  a  light  repast  after  our  tedious 
railway  journey,  brought  over  a  Belgian  boy,  very 
proud  of  his  country's  part  in  the  war,  and  indicat- 
ing herself  as  the  French  representative  of  the 
partnership,  with  characteristic  exuberance  of  spirit, 
proclaimed  the  little  group  as  "  Les  Allies/'  Even 
the  old  Frenchwoman  at  the  fruit  stall,  where  we 
made  some  small  purchases,  after  inquiring  if  we 
were  English,  insisted  on  shaking  us  by  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PARIS  UNDER  THE  WAR  CLOUD. 

Paris  has  now  recovered  such  tranquillity  as  it  may 
have  lost  with  the  near  approach  of  the  Germans 
towards  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  not  yet, 
however,  the  city  of  gaiety  and  light  as  one  has 
known  it  in  other  times.  It  is  a  Paris  where  nearly 
every  woman  one  sees  wears  black ;  where  streets  of 
shops,  especially  in  the  outer  quarters,  are  shuttered; 
where  cafes  and  restaurants  close  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily early  evening  hour;  where  the  lights  are 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  evening,  and  dark- 
ness makes  a  successful  invasion ;  where  there  are 
no  able-bodied  men  of  serving  age;  where  business 
is  to  a  large  extent  suspended — a  city  of  people 
courageous  and  assured,  but  patiently  waiting  for 
the  end  of  a  disastrous  war  and  a  return  to  normal 
conditions. 

Unfamiliar  as  the  city  may  still  seem  to  those 
who  have  known  it  as  a  place  of  infectious  gaiety 
and  high  spirits,  it  has  abundant  life  and  movement 
as  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  later  months 
of  1914. 
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An  American  lady,  the  wife  of  a  resident  jour- 
nalist, informed  me  that  during  the  early  period  of 
the  war  one  might  have  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Boulevard,  near  the  Place  de  1' Opera — to  cross 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  is  a  considerable 
test  of  agility  and  presence  of  mind — and  read  one's 
morning  journal  without  danger  or  disturbance. 
Although  the  traffic  is  not  yet  normal,  to  attempt 
to  do  one's  reading  in  the  middle  of  any  of  the 
Boulevards  is  not  now  to  be  advised. 

The  suddenness  of  the  suspension  of  ordinary 
activities  which  Paris  experienced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  was  in  some  degree  comparable  to 
the  catastrophe  of  Pompeii.  A  number  of  processes 
and  operations  were  instantly  arrested,  and  they  have 
remained  in  suspension  ever  since.  The  hotel  at 
which  I  stayed  in  Paris  I  found  in  considerable 
derangement.  The  electric  light  had  failed,  and  no 
workmen  could  be  found  in  Paris  to  locate  the  cause 
and  make  the  necessary  repair.  The  elaborate 
steam-heating  equipment,  of  which  the  f  citron  was 
justly  proud — the  apparatus  being  the  invention  of 
a  relative — had  been  suffering  from  one  of  its 
periodical  stoppages  of  circulation.  Workmen  were 
engaged  putting  it  right  when  the  war  had  called 
them  away.  It  remained  when  I  arrived  in  its  state 
of  suspended  animation,  and  destitute  of  heat. 

The  patron  himself,  although  close  on  fifty,  had 
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gone  to  the  war.  The  garqon,  of  course,  had  also 
been  mobilised.  There  was  afforded  in  the  hotel  a 
typical  illustration  of  the  numerous  economic  adjust- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  the  French  capital. 
One  of  the  "  locataires,"  an  employee  in  a  large 
dressmaking  establishment,  found  herself,  like  other 
workers  in  Paris  in  the  same  industry,  without 
employment.  In  this  and  numerous  other  cases  the 
hotel  resident  has  taken  up  the  duties  of  femme  de 
chambre  in  place  of  the  garqon  departed  for  the  war, 
and  in  this  way  is  earning  a  living  in  a  new  capacity 
until  better  times  return.  One  morning,  before 
the  dawn  had  arrived,  I  saw  women  engaged  in 
cleansing  the  streets  of  Paris.  Women  are  acting 
as  car  conductors.  They  wear  the  smart  uniform 
hat  of  a  military  forage  pattern,  blow  the  musical 
little  horn  which  forms  part  of  the  conductor's 
equipment,  and  hand  out  the  tickets  with  precision 
and  urbanity.  Women  are  employed  as  ticket 
checkers  in  the  extensive  underground  electric 
system  of  Paris.  Women  also  drive  some  of  the 
taxicabs.  One  of  them  is  the  widow  of  a  cab-driver 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  war ;  and  the  authorities, 
assured  of  her  competence,  had  readily  granted  her 
a  licence  to  drive  the  cab,  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  support  her  two  fatherless  children. 

The  business  of  life  must  go  on,  even  although,  at 
no  great  distance,  the  harvest  of  death  is  being 
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reaped.  Thus,  in  Paris  the  vast  machinery  of  daily 
existence  is  turning,  more  slowly  than  usual  per- 
haps, but  still  turning.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city 
the  shops  have  been  reopened  in  the  effort  to  achieve  a 
condition  of  "  business  as  usual."  Some  of  the 
larger  shops  even  announce  "sales,"  which,  almost 
more  than  anything  else,  indicates  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  return  to  the  normal. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  NAPOLEON. 

There  are  hints  in  Paris  of  the  advent  of  spring, 
the  season  of  hopefulness  and  anticipation.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  a  group  of  merry  school- 
boys are  at  play.  It  is  in  the  setting  of  these 
gardens  that  the  spirit  of  Napoleon — in  a  "  revue  " 
in  one  of  the  theatres  which  seeks  to  interpret  the 
conditions  and  atmosphere  of  the  moment — is  repre- 
sented as  naming,  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion, 
some  of  his  historic  battlefields,  his  monologue 
ending  with  the  half-mournful,  but  also  assuring 
and  hopeful,  reflection.  "  For  me  the  past,  for  you 
the  future." 

A  little  further  on  an  elderly  man  is  feeding  a 
brown,  soft  mass  of  sparrows,  fluttering  at  his  feet 
in  hundreds,  some  of  the  more  adventurous  flying 
up  to  take  a  morsel  from  his  fingers. 

The  Seine  in  flood  flows  under  its  numerous 
bridges.  At  one  of  the  landing-places  a  company 
of  elderly  fishermen,  with  long  bamboo  rods  and 
floats,  are  placidly  luring  a  variety  of  small  sprats. 
They  have  the  look  of  unemployed  business  men. 
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Possibly  they  are  shopkeepers  who  have  had  to  close 
their  premises,  and  are  thus  philosophically  occupy- 
ing their  enforced  leisure. 

****** 

We  cross  in  the  direction  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
a  short  walk  in  the  bracing  air  brings  us  to  the 
Musee  des  Invalides  and  Napoleon's  Tomb. 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  passing  into 
the  noble  place  of  sepulture.  Amongst  the  French 
women,  in  their  black  attire,  and  the  elderly  men 
and  the  children,  young  British  soldiers — officers 
and  men — convalescent  or  on  leave,  are  in  consider- 
able numbers.  They  are  visiting  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Paris,  which  at  the  moment  has  a  peculiar 
interest.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if  those  waiting 
in  enforced  inaction  at  home  had  come  to  invoke 
the  aid  and  the  inspiration  of  the  great  warrior  who 
sleeps  here  by  the  side  of  the  Seine  "  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  people  whom  he  loved  so  well." 

Napoleon's  tomb,  impressive  with  its  mass  of  red 
porphyry,  in  the  midst  of  its  magnificent  setting, 
claims  some  moments  of  reflective  homage. 

We  pass  beyond.  From  the  top  of  the  walls, 
from  which  spring  the  high  roof  of  the  chapel,  are 
ranged  lo!ng  rows  of  decaying,  faded  flags,  the 
trophies  of  many  a  fiercely  fought  battle. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  chapel,  also  high  overhead, 
hang  a  row  of  newer  and  more  richly  hued  flags, 
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eight  in  number,  most  of  them  embroidered  in  black, 
but  that  in  the  centre  a  blaze  of  crimson.  Some  are 
frayed  and  shot-pierced. 

The  throng  gathered  below  regard  them  curiously 
and  in  silence.  Boys  accompanying  elderly  men  or 
ladies,  whose  mourning  attire  is  sadly  suggestive, 
gaze  at  them  with  widely  opened  eyes.  Another 
group  is  gathered  round  a  plate  which  records  the 
description  and  place  of  capture  of  each  of  the  flags — 

the  first  of  the  trophies  taken  from  the  Germans. 

*****  * 

In  one  of  the  narrow  streets  on  the  south  of  the 
Seine,  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  enter  a  small 
cafe,  where  a  number  of  workgirls  and  others  are  at 
lunch.  Frugally  they  have  brought  most  of  the 
eatables  with  them,  and  they  drink  their  coffee  or 
glass  of  wine  at  the  little  tables.  They  laugh  and 
chatter  irrepressibly,  although  most  of  them  wear 
the  prevailing  black.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  silence 
a  group  of  young  French  girls. 

*****  * 

The  Luxembourg  Gardens  seem  a  little  sad  and 
forlorn.  Over  a  year  ago,  under  different  conditions, 
I  passed  along  the  avenues.  It  was  Christmas  day, 
and  the  peaceful  influences  of  the  occasion  were  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  voices  of  children  reached  the 
ear  in  a  pleasant,  pervasive  murmur.  At  one  point 
a  children's  round-about  revolved  to  the  dainty  tinkle 
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of  a  musical  box.  The  children  circled  to  its  fairy- 
like melody,  astride  on  their  wooden  horses,  black 
Persian  lions,  ostriches,  and  giraffes.  Fond  parents 
looked  on,  vicariously  experiencing  the  thrill  of 
the  circling  movement  through  the  air.  Elsewhere 
in  the  gardens  there  were  tiny  swing  boats,  and  a 
tiny  theatre  with  a  kind  of  Punch-and-Judy  per- 
formance. On  one  of  the  avenues  there  moved  along 
a  veritable  Cinderella  carriage,  drawn  by  a  white 
goat,  and  cushioned  in  pink  and  white  stripes — a 
little  girl  of  three  sitting  in  state  in  this  fairy 
princess  voiture,  conscious  of  a  great  occasion,  her 
delighted  parents  walking  one  on  either  side. 

Now,  one  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  absence  of 
the  fathers  of  these  family  groups.  There  are 
children  and  nurse-maids  and  pale-faced  women  in 
black  in  large  numbers.  A  considerable  group  is 
gathered  near  the  centre  of  the  gardens.  We  dis- 
cover a  company  of  French  youths  of  the  student 
type.  They  are  "  standing  easy  "  in  an  interval  of 
drill.  Apparently  they  are  newly  recruited.  They 
have  not  yet  got  their  uniforms,  but  have  guns  and 
bayonets  of  the  older  type.  Their  arms  are  stacked, 
and  they  stand  half-shy,  half-proud,  alongside  them. 
Boyish  effervescence  and  love  of  fun  have  not  yet 
given  place  to  the  decorum  of  discipline.  The  youth 
who  is  left  to  guard  the  arms  is  chaffed  good- 
humouredly  by  his  comrades.    He  is  painfully  self- 
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conscious,  with  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  upon  him.  A 
little  girl  of  four,  finding  his  expression  friendly 
and  devoid  of  sternness,  approaches  and  curiously 
fingers  his  garments,  to  the  considerable  embarrass- 
ment of  the  youth  and  the  gaiety  of  the  surrounding 
throng.    The  text-books,  apparently,  afford  him  no 

guidance  as  to  how  to  act  in  the  circumstances. 
*****  * 

In  the  early  evening,  in  one  of  the  cafes  near  the 
Luxembourg,  a  company  of  Bohemians  make  a  suc- 
cessful assault  on  the  gloomy  obsession  of  the  war. 
Student  life  in  the  Latin  Quarter  is  sadly  attenuated. 
The  schools  are  open  only  for  a  portion  of  the 
ordinary  working  day.  In  large  numbers  the 
students  are  now  at  the  war  or  under  training.  Here, 
as  in  other  favourite  resorts,  however,  the  old  spirit 
is  kept  alive.  The  gay  and  high-spirited  throng  in 
the  cafe  is  a  truly  international  and  Bohemian 
gathering.  The  Bohemianism  is  particularly  in 
evidence  in  the  case  of  the  women  members  of  the 
company.  One  of  them,  of  striking  appearance, 
wears  a  man's  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  man's  overcoat, 
a  low-necked  shirt,  and  a  man's  tie.  Another  has 
her  hair  cut  short  after  a  mannish  fashion.  Nearly 
all  the  women  are  either  models  or  art  students. 
Some  might  have  been  modelled  on  Du  Maurier's 
"  Trilby."  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  Red 
Cross   nurses   among   the   throng,  accompanying 
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French  soldiers  or  other  friends.  Opposite  me  sits 
a  huge,  young  Chinaman,  his  thick,  black  hair  fall- 
ing over  his  ears,  and  habited,  apparently,  in  a 
single  knitted  garment  open  at  the  neck.  After 
the  manner  of  the  enthusiastic  young  artist,  most  of 
the  men  in  the  gathering  are  busily  engaged  draw- 
ing their  companions.  A  general  atmosphere  of 
vivacity  and  high  spirits  prevails.  One  man  with 
a  massive  head  and  abundant  brown  hair  is  looked 
up  to  with  respect  by  those  around  me  as  some  one 
who  has  "  arrived/'  A  young  woman  sitting  a  few 
places  away  might  have  been,  from  her  appearance, 
suspected  of  some  degree  of  natural  frivolity.  But 
the  book  in  which  she  is  engrossed,  I  discover,  is  a 
new  volume  of  serious  verse  by  one  of  the  four  or 
five  thousand  odd  poets  of  Paris.  Another  of  the 
group,  with  curly  hair,  a  curly  moustache,  and  a 
curly  hat — the  most  Parisian  of  the  male  element 
in  the  cafe  possibly — when  he  speaks  betrays  a  very 
distinct  Glasgow  accent.  A  large  proportion  of  those 
in  the  cafe  are  of  foreign  nationality,  a  considerable 
number  American.  The  war  has  made  serious 
inroads  on  this  characteristic  department  of  Parisian 
activity,  so  far  as  its  French  members  are  concerned. 
How  many  who  remain — at  all  times  existing  pre- 
cariously on  a  system  of  high  thinking  and  low 
living — manage  to  live  at  all  in  these  times  of  war 
hardship,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


m  THE  BYWAYS. 

In  a  small  company,  gathered  by  chance  in  a  French 
hotel,  the  talk  turned  inevitably  to  the  war.  The 
group  included,  in  addition  to  French,  a  Belgian, 
a  Swiss,  and  a  Spaniard,  with  myself  as  the  only 
representative  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  French- 
man thought  that,  while  the  war  was  made  by 
Germany,  it  was  an  excellent  "  occasion "  for 
Britain.  Besides,  the  continual  "  menacing,  menac- 
ing "  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  hung  over  every 
one  like  a  cloud.  It  was  a  barrier  to  progress.  One 
could  not  continue  in  this  manner.  The  Swiss 
wanted  to  expound  tactics,  and  what  would  have 
happened  in  certain  eventualities,  including  a 
German  advance  through  Switzerland  ?  The  Belgian 
hoped  that  an  alliance  of  the  neutral  countries  for 
the  restoration  of  Belgium  would  prove  effective. 
An  elderly  French  lady  deplored  the  injury  to  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  confidence.  Before 
the  war,  she  observed,  all  were  members  of  a  common 
civilisation.  Now  the  people  were  split  up  into 
nations,  with  the  old  hatreds  and  suspicions  revived. 
Some  memories  of  the  warfare  around  Paris  in 
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1870,  and  contrasts  with  that  of  to-day,  I  discussed 
with  a  resident  of  the  French  capital  who  has  had 
experience  of  both.  Our  rendezvous  was  in  a 
locality  characteristic,  in  its  life  and  customs,  of 
the  older  Paris.  It  was  the  luncheon  hour,  and  at 
the  bare  little  tables,  ranged  in  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  an  old  French  wine-shop,  sat  a  strange 
medley  of  Parisian  characters.  Wine  barrels  were 
ranged  along  one  side  of  the  chamber.  Shallow 
pails  received  the  dark  red  drip  from  leaking  taps. 
The  solids,  bought  at  shops  outside,  were  eaten  with 
the  aid  of  pocket-knives,  or  simply  with  the  fingers. 
There  were  grizzled  workmen,  with  blue  capes, 
labourers  and  artisans,  street  merchants,  and  others 
with  undefined  occupations.  A  tall  grey  man  wore 
the  Medaille  Frangaise — the  French  decoration  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  our  Victoria  Cross — awarded 
for  valour  in  the  fighting  of  1870.  A  man  of  means, 
a  genuine  "  miser,"  who  has  dined  on  seven  sous  for 
many  a  year,  was  pointed  out.  Amongst  the  com- 
pany was  a  swarthy  giant,  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others,  attired  in  dark  blue  coat  and  corduroy 
breeches  of  the  French  pattern,  full  at  the  knees  and 
narrow  at  the  ankle. 

Here  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  Revolution  period  is  preserved.  "  Liberte  " 
and  "  Egalite  "  are  working  principles.  Poets  and 
artists  of  renown  have  mixed  freely,  in  this  little 
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resort,  with  its  other  patrons.  My  friend  recalled 
conversations  he  had  had  in  such  surroundings  with 
Paul  Verlaine.  Frequently,  when  he  met  him, 
the  poet  was  speechless.  When  he  did  talk  his  con- 
versation was  "  like  beautiful  music."  An  eminent 
banker,  wjth  an  income  corresponding  to  his  emi- 
nence, is  another  regular  frequenter.  The  others  see 
no  incongruity  in  this  variously  assorted  companion- 
ship. They  are  not  accustomed  to  value  a  man 
according  to  what  he  has.  There  was  also  on  the 
part  of  the  company  a  pleasing  absence  of  restraint. 
A  grey  and  grizzled  old  man,  who  had  been  sitting 
in  a  corner  opposite  us — he  had  none  of  that  look  of 
weariness  and  anxiety  which  often  accompanies 
advancing  years  elsewhere,  but  appeared  to  enjoy  life 
thoroughly — thought  he  had  seen  me  on  the  stage  of 
one  of  the  leading  theatres,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  coming  over  and  asking  if  it  was  not  so. 

In  the  life  of  this  quarter,  as  we  saw  it  around  us, 
there  was  very  little  hint  of  the  actuality  of  war. 
Yet  only  a  few  months  ago,  by  going  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  my  friend  had 
been  able  to  count  the  reports  of  the  artillery,  and 
even  to  hear  the  distant  rattle  of  the  rifles.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  this  poor  locality  of  Paris  there  were 
numerous  indications  of  that  attitude  to  life  and  of 
different  ideals  which  make  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  materialistic  Prussians,  and  go  far  to  explain  the 
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attitude  and  feelings  of  the  French  people  in  this 
crisis.  The  French  ideal  is  one  of  intensive  culture. 
Into  all  their  doings  they  bring  that  touch  of  art 
which  gives  French  life  its  fascination.  The  ideal 
life  is  that  of  the  artist — art,  in  this  sense,  being 
unconfined  to  any  particular  metiers,  but  constitut- 
ing rather  the  spirit  of  interest  and  enthusiasm — the 
doing  of  the  thing  for  its  own  sake — that  may  attach 
to  any  occupation.  "  Moi,  je  suis  artist "  is  a  claim 
that  is  made  in  sometimes  apparently  incongruous 
circumstances.  Amongst  the  throng  in  the  wine- 
shop I  noticed,  as  we  talked,  a  little  man  who  bore 
on  his  hat  an  announcement  of  his  occupation.  He 
was  a  tondeur  de  chiens.  An  assistant,  attired  like 
his  principal  in  a  suit  of  dusty  blue  linen,  carried 
the  implements  of  the  profession  in  a  wooden  box 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  They  go  about — announc- 
ing their  presence  by  the  sound  of  a  little  trumpet — 
to  "  shave  "  French  poodles.  It  was  one  of  the 
profession  who,  describing  to  my  friend  the  niceties 
of  his  work  and  the  taste  and  skill  required  for  its 
successful  execution,  declared  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart  that  he  was  truly  an  "  artist."  Whether  or 
not  he  could  make  good  his  claim,  it  was  a  very 
satisfactory  attitude  to  the  occupation  which  earned 
him  his  bread. 

Those  who  do  not  make  a  living  by  their  art  are 
generally  experts  in  the  art  of  living.    Gaiety  of 
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temperament,  a  keenness  of  appreciation,  and  a 
readiness  to  be  amused  enable  them  to  extract  many- 
pleasing  flavours  from  existence.  My  friend  of  the 
siege  varies  his  manner  of  living  on  the  Tolstoi 
principle.  He  works  hard  in  the  forenoons  on  his 
patch  of  land,  cultivating  his  crop,  and  feeling  him- 
self in  touch  with  Nature,  and  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings  he  is  in  the  city  immersed  in  finance.  He 
finds  a  satisfaction  in  his  physical  labour;  he  can 
note  and  enjoy  the  sensation  afforded  by  the  colour- 
ing of  a  butterfly  amongst  the  flowers,  the  changing 
tints  of  the  sky,  and  Nature's  subtle  harmonies. 

The  professional  artists  of  Paris  are  a  great  army, 
and  many  of  them  are  passing  through  difficult  times. 
The  artists  of  the  theatre  are  having  a  hard  struggle. 
Even  with  the  prices  of  entry  reduced  to  a  half  or  a 
third — in  some  cases  a  fifth — the  audiences  are  small. 
The  artists  of  the  kitchen — and  no  restaurant  with 
any  claim  to  popularity  is  without  its  artist  to  devise 
and  superintend  the  cooking — are  in  better  condition 
than  they  were  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  only  the 
most  expensive  establishments  remained  open.  As 
for  the  artists  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  not  at  the  war,  their  position  must  be 
difficult.  There  are  hundreds  engaged  in  the 
u  applied  arts,"  such  as  the  designing  of  furniture, 
British  as  well  as  French,  whose  employment  has 
entirely  ceased  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war." 
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As  we  passed  out  into  the  street  we  came  upon  a 
characteristic  episode  of  the  byways  of  Paris. 
Attracted  by  the  lively  strains  of  a  violin  and  guitar, 
we  discovered  three  musicians  in  a  covered  court  or 
alley,  open  to  the  street.  Amid  the  noise  of  the 
thoroughfare  the  tinkle  of  the  guitar  and  the  dainti- 
ness of  the  violin  accompaniment  would  have  been 
lost.  Here,  in  the  sheltered  court,  they  were  shut 
off  from  the  distraction  of  the  traffic.  A  smiling 
company  of  workgirls  and  one  or  two  men  were 
enjoying  the  chanson — a  typical  example  of  French 
versification  on  some  current  topic.  The  singing 
and  the  accompaniment  were  excellent.  The  air 
was  the  well-known  "  Le  Biniou,"  and  essentially 
French.  Here  again,  in  the  day's  ordinary  routine, 
was  that  touch  of  art  which  Parisians  appreciate. 
The  musicians — undoubted  "  artists,"  well  attired, 
and  wearing  picturesque  black,  broad-rimmed  hats — 
found  the  audience  interested  and  appreciative. 
Printed  copies  of  the  chanson  were  freely  purchased. 
It  had  "Guillaume"  for  its  subject,  and  addressed 
the  Kaiser  in  a  spirit  of  raillery — 

"  Cette  armee  est  Anglaise, 
Dit  un  officier  au  nez  de  hibou, 
J'en  vois  une  autre  Francaise, 
Des  soldats  partout; 
Guillaume  est  fou." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

In  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France  there  is  displayed 
on  the  part  of  the  people  at  home  very  appropriate 
and  touching  solicitude  for  their  fellows  "  dans  les 
tranchees."  It  is  doubtful  whether,  for  many,  the 
discomforts  and  the  calls  on  physical  endurance,  in 
the  trench  life,  are  any  less  trying  than  the  enemy's 
fire. 

The  trench  warfare  has  its  surprising  features. 
The  extent  to  which  the  war  has  developed  into 
trench  fighting  at  close  quarters  was  probably  antici- 
pated by  few  outside  those  in  close  touch  with 
military  affairs.  Similarly,  the  importance  of  the 
bayonet,  as  compared  with  long-range  fighting,  must 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  many. 

The  trench  work,  on  the  western  front  especially, 
has  been  at  close  quarters  to  an  almost  astonishing- 
degree.  All  along  the  front  the  opposing  lines  at 
most  points  are  almost  within  speaking  distance  of 
each  other. 

Proximity,  however,  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  invisibility.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  wounded 
and  sent  home  after  a  spell  of  three  weeks  at  the 
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Front,  has  to  confess  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  a 
German.  When  on  duty  in  the  firing  line,  on  one 
occasion,  he  tried  a  few  shots  through  his  loophole 
at  the  German  trenches.  One  of  the  enemy  put  up 
a  board  to  signal  the  results.  That  was  almost  the 
only  sign  of  animation  he  saw  in  the  enemy's  lines. 

Some  curious  circumstances  have  accompanied 
wounds  received  in  the  trenches.  A  shrapnel  shell 
burst  over  a  British  trench,  and  one  of  the  men  felt 
a  slight  concussion.  As  no  inconvenience  seemed  to 
follow,  he  concluded  he  had  been  struck  by  a  dis- 
lodged stone.  This  was  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. By  and  by  he  noted  a  slight  stiffness  in  his 
right  arm.  His  neighbour  examined  his  coat,  and 
reported  that  it  seemed  to  be  intact.  At  four  o'clock, 
as  the  stiffness  of  the  arm  continued,  he  decided  to 
take  off  his  coat  and  make  a  thorough  examination. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  a  shrapnel  bullet  had 
entered  at  the  arm  muscle  behind  the  shoulder,  had 
travelled  downwards  outside  the  ribs,  and  lodged  low 
down  in  the  waist. 

A  flat  fragment  of  shell  went  through  the  boot  of 
a  British  soldier,  and  effectively  pinned  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  proximity  of  the  opposing  lines,  on  some 
occasions,  has  led  to  an  exchange  of  acts  of  courtesy 
and  friendliness  which  constitute  another  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  this  war. 
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A  legal  friend  of  mine  in  Edinburgh,  who  has  five 
brothers  on  active  service,  received  from  one  of  them, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  6th  Gordon  Highlanders — in 
civilian  life  he  is  a  barrister  in  London — an  account 
of  the  extraordinary  episode  of  Christmas,  in  which 
he  participated. 

"  On  Christmas  Eve/'  he  writes,  "  I  was  up  behind 
our  trenches,  digging  at  another  trench,  when  a  Scots 
Guards  officer  came  up  and  told  me  he  had  just  been 
speaking  to  the  Germans.  A  German  shouted  across^ 
proposing  that  we  should  not  shoot,  and  that  they 
would  not  do  so  either.  The  Scots  Guard  officer 
assented,  and  both  sides  stopped  shooting,  making 
our  task  at  the  digging  one  of  no  danger.  The 
German  spokesman  said  he  had  lived  seven  years  in 
England,  and  the  Guards  officer  told  him  we  hoped 
soon  to  see  him  back  again. 

"  On  Christmas  Day  a  more  extraordinary  situation 
arose.  How  it  started  is  not  quite  clear;  but  gradu- 
ally men  on  both  sides  appeared  on  top  of  the 
trenches  and  began  to  bury  their  dead.  We  had  a 
man  killed,  and  our  chaplain,  Mr.  Esslemont  Adams 
(Aberdeen)  and  our  colonel  were  present  at  the 
funeral  service.  As  men  all  along  were  out  on  top, 
Colonel  Maclean  and  Mr.  Adams  also  went  up  on 
top,  and  Mr.  Adams  went  forward  between  the 
trenches  to  speak  to  a  German  officer.  Mr.  Adams 
proposed  a  joint  funeral  service,  and  the  Germans 
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agreed.  The  British  stood  on  one  side  and  the 
Germans  on  the  other,  while  Mr.  Adams  repeated  the 
23rd  Psalm  in  English,  and  a  German  divinity 
student  in  German — verse  by  verse. 

"  Before  the  service  a  hare  started  between  the 
trenches,  and  soldiers  of  both  sides  darted  after  it  in 
a  confused  mob.    The  prey  fell  to  the  Germans. 

"  Very  soon  men  of  both  sides  all  along  our  part 
of  the  line  were  met  half-way  across,  shaking  hands, 
exchanging  souvenirs,  tins  of  jam,  &c,  for  German 
sausages,  and  so  on,  in  a  most  amazing  fashion. 
When  we  went  into  the  trenches  on  Sunday  night 
the  informal  truce  continued,  and  not  a  shot  was 
fired  by  either  side  in  our  section,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  firing  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the  line 
from  us. 

"  I  myself  went  forward  and  talked  to  some  of  the 
Germans.  Many  of  them  were  not  out  of  their 
teens,  and  the  others  had  some  defect — for  example, 
they  had  to  wear  spectacles,  which  would  not  have 
caused  them  to  be  called  up  among  the  first  lots. 
They  were  all  heartily  sick  of  the  war.  4  Home, 
sweet  home/  said  one,  in  perfect  English,  when  the 
question  was  put  to  him.  A  number  of  them  had 
been  waiters  in  England  and  Scotland. 

"  It  was  a  good  job  the  truce  was  on  while  we  were 
in  the  trenches.  On  Monday  night  we  had  a  terrible 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  on  the  following  day 
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some  of  our  trenches  were  flooded,  one  section  having 
to  be  abandoned. 

"  Our  brigadier-general  was  all  the  more  ready  to 
fall  in  with  the  truce  idea  as  we  wanted  to  make  a 
new  communication  trench.  Every  night  men  have 
been  working  on  it,  and  last  night — though  we  had 
only  come  out  of  the  trenches  the  night  before — we 
were  sent  out  for  five  hours'  work  at  it." 

In  a  later  letter,  dated  10th  January,  the  lieu- 
tenant wrote — "  During  our  last  visit  to  the  trenches 
the  truce  was  still  half -on,  chiefly  because  both  sides 
were  too  busy  fighting  the  water.  During  the  third 
and  fourth  nights  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
till  the  water  was  over  the  knees  in  some  parts.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  men  stood  it.  On  our  fourth 
day  the  general  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
no  use  trying  to  cope  with  the  flood,  and  decided  to 
evacuate  practically  all  our  section  and  build  some 
redoubts  a  little  behind." 

Any  one  who  has  been  in  a  trench  on  a  battlefield 
will  readily  appreciate  the  peculiarly  adhesive  and 
pervasive  quality  of  the  mud,  especially  when  the 
rain  has  been  falling  every  day,  and  the  trench  has 
become  a  kind  of  open  ditch.  The  correspondent 
already  quoted  writes  eloquently  of  the  mud.  "  For 
stickiness,"  he  observes,  "  I  never  saw  anything 
approaching  it.  In  some  places  it  came  up  actually 
to  the  knees.    Two  of  our  company  lost  their  shoes 
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in  it,  and  quite  a  dozen  of  the  company  in  the 
second  battalion  had  a  similar  experience.  You  can 
try  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to  spend  four 
successive  days  and  nights  in  trenches  with  no  boots 
or  shoes." 

The  worst  experience,  however,  was  in  leaving  the 
trenches  when  the  spell  of  duty  had  expired.  The 
communication  trench  had  got  into  such  a  state  that 
many  of  the  men  stuck  in  it  and  could  not  move. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  all  of  them  eventually  got  out  of 
the  trench,  three  hundred  yards  from  the  Germans, 
and  trudged  through  the  mud  on  top,  with  no  cover 
at  all  except  that  provided  by  the  darkness.  Those 
who  had  stuck  fast  were  dragged  out  by  means  of 
ropes  and  other  appliances  by  their  comrades. 
Several  more  men  lost  their  shoes,  and  one  actually 
lost  his  kilt.  Two  of  the  men  could  not  be  got  away, 
and  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  troops  who  relieved 
the  retiring  company.  One  sergeant,  who  lost  his 
shoes  going  in,  got  a  new  pair  of  boots — two  sizes  too 
big — sent  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
make  the  homeward  journey.  He  again  came  to 
grief,  and  had  to  cut  the  boots  away  in  order  to  free 
himself.  It  took  half  of  the  company  from  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  to  make  the  journey  "  home,"  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles.  "  I  never  saw  men  so  tired,"  writes 
this  correspondent  from  the  trenches.  "  They 
marched  along  the  road  at  a  funeral  pace,  and  yet  I 
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had  to  give  them  three  halts  in  that  distance.  One 
man  seemed  to  half-faint,  and  I  carried  his  pack  for 
him.  All  our  clothes  were  just  as  they  would  be  had 
we  gone  into  a  muddy  ditch  and  rolled  about  for  an 
hour.  The  time  since  we  came  out  has  been  occupied 
solely  with  scraping,  washing,  and  brushing;  but 
things  are  still  far  from  right." 

In  the  circumstances  no  comment  is  necessary  on 
the  luxuriousness  indicated  in  the  following  extract: 

— "  This  afternoon  I  am  going  down  to  to  have 

a  bath.  There  a  laundry  is  fitted  up  with  tubs  as 
a  bath-house  for  the  division.  It  is  a  great  luxury. 
The  water  is  fine  and  hot,  and  after  a  scrub  in  a  tub 
the  officers  get  a  plunge  in  a  vat  where  the  water  is 
5  feet  deep  and  tepid.  Then  there  is  another  vat 
with  cold  water  for  a  douche." 

Other  dangers  than  those  of  bullet  and  shell  await 
one  in  the  trenches.  The  lieutenant  in  the  Gordons 
was  recently  resting  in  a  dug-out  when  the  roof  fell 
in  during  the  night.  He  was  awakened  to  find  him- 
feelf  in  the  darkness,  buried  beneath  earth  and 
planks.  Luckily  his  head  and  shoulders  were  clear, 
and  he  was  able  to  call  for  help.  Several  men  at 
once  responded,  and  he  was  dug  out  with  pick  and 
shovel.  By  some  strange  chance,  just  before  the  roof 
fell  in,  he  had  shifted  his  position,  placing  his  head 
where  previously  his  feet  had  been.  The  result 
otherwise  would  have  been  awkward. 
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The  recklessness  of  some  of  the  Regulars  or  the 
Reserve  men  in  the  course  of  the  trench  fighting  has 
been  commented  on  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it. 
It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  some  of  these  men, 
in  their  heedlessness  of  danger,  to  get  out  of  the 
trench  and  expose  themselves  to  the  enemy's  fire 
merely  to  save  themselves  the  discomfort  and  fatigue 
of  wading  through  the  water  lying  in  the  trench 
bottom.  As  a  result  of  this  indifference  to  danger 
it  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  casualties  amongst 
the  Reservists  and  Regulars  is  much  higher  than 
amongst  the  Territorials  and  specially  enlisted  men. 
On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  make  a  short  cut,  two 
men  left  the  trenches  and  cut  across  in  a  straight  line 
to  their  objective.  They  had  to  perform  the  journey 
under  a  brisk  fusilade  from  the  enemy,  but  by  extra- 
ordinary good  luck  they  escaped  unhurt. 
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